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The Field Secretary’s Corner 





~\ UNDAY, June 4, 1 spent with Rev. Dr. 
R. N. Joscelyn in Gardiner, Me. I 
landed in Gardiner in a driving rainst»rm, 
but soon made my way to the parsonage, 
where I[ found a hospitable welvome in the 


pastor’s charming family. Pr. .cscelyn is 
on his third year with this church, and is 
one of the strongest and most popular 
preachers of the Conference, drawing prob- 


ably one of the largest congregstions in 
Eastern Maine, while as a preacher and 
lecturer he is in constant demand. His 
recent Memorial Day address at Madison 
is spoken of as one of the finest ever heard 
in that town. He is tearless and aggres- 
sive in all that makes for social and civic 
betterment, an evangelistic preacher, and 
deservedly popular among all classes in 
Gardiner. 

I was greeted by a splendid congregation 
Sunday morning. It being communion 
Sunday, a large number participated in 
that service, after which I presented the 
HERALD, securing at the close a good list 
of subscribers. I also spoke in the Sun- 
day: school, and again in the evening serv- 
ice to a congregation that filled the large 
vestry. I was particularly pleased when a 
fine, intelligent-looking old gentleman, 
who sat in the front pew, rose at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, and asked the 
privilege of saying a few words in appre- 
ciation of Z1on’s HERALD, which had been 
in his home tor many years. I was in- 
tormed that it was Mr. S. E. Johnson, an 
ex. mayor of Gardiner, and an honored 
member of oar church for half a century. 
He is highly respected as a citizen, holding 
the highest esteem of all because of his 
spotless cbaracter and unimpeachable 
honor in the various places of trust to 
which he has been elected. Born of rugged 
New England parentage, he has always 
been a careful observer and an aggressive 
worker in everything that advarces the 
cause of humanity. From early youth a 
Christian, he has always been identified 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, be- 
ing at the present time a class-leader and a 
regular attendant on all the means of 
grace. 

Methodism in Gardiner dates back to the 
early part of the last century. When Jesse 
Lee, the first Methodist preacher to enter 
New England to combat the Calvinistic the- 
ology, came to these parts, he found Maine 
an almost unbroken wilderness, with only 
a fringe of scattered settlements along the 
coast and rivers. There were settlements 
at Pittston, which included Gardiner, 
Hallowell, Augusta and Fairfield. Lee 
preached in 1793 at Hallowell, but none 
were then found in that place who cared 
to entertain the weary and hungry mis- 
sionary. 

What is now embraced within the bouads 
of the Methodist Kpiscopal Church in Gar- 
diner, was originally part of the territory 
known in Methodist history as Readfield 
eircuit, of which Epaphras Kibby and 
Comfort Smith were preachers in charge. 
In 1802 the first Methodist class was organ- 
ized at what was known as Bowman’s 
Point, where in the following year a house 
oi worship was erected. In the church at 
Bowman’s Point and in the ** Yellow Meet- 
ing House ’’ on Plaisted Hill, built by Mr. 
Richard Clay, the “people called Metho- 
dists ”’ worshiped until Dec. 4, 1828, On 
this date a church was dedicated by Rev. 
John Maffit on the site of the present 
edifice, the lot being presented to the Meth- 
odists by Hon. R. H. Gardiner, upon the 
condition “that they erect a house for the 
worship of Almighty God, and forever 
hereafter permit ministers belonging to the 


Methodist Episcopal Church to preach and 
expound God’s Holy Word.” Itis record- 
ed of this church that on the day of the 
“raising,’’ although it was the custom fora 
builder to furnish a barrel of rum on tap 
tor the cccasion, the design being to attract 
a large number of men whose labor would 
be usefulin raising the building, Marshall 
Wood ward, the builder, said he would raise 
the church without rum or other intoxicat- 
ing liquor, against the prevailing opinion 
that itcould not be done. He accordingly 
brewed a large quantity of spruce beer, an 
exceedingly mild substitute for the spirit- 
uous liquor, and, contrary to expectation, 
the raising was successiully accomplished, 
with no stronger liquor than this. 

Thus early did the temperance reform 
manifest itself in Gardiner Methodism, In 
1840 some of the ** worldly- minded ” mem- 
bers of the congregation introduced an inno- 
vation into the worship in the form of mu- 
sical instruments, and a bass viol was in- 
stalled to helpin the singing. A year later 
another innovation was introduced, in spite 
of the protests of the more conservative, 
and a carpet was laid, * to make the house 
more attractive, as well as to deaden the 
sound ot the heels of some belated worship- 
ers.” In spite of these innovations, strange 
to say, the church continued to prosper. 

The bell which swings in the steeple of 
this church was tolled all day on the death 
ot John Brown, the only one in the city 
which thus commemorated the sad event. 
The first session of the Maine Conference 
was held in Gardiner in 1825 ; again in 1829 ; 
again in 1834; and so on down, with short 
intervals, until 1904; and the good people 
are so delighted with the Conterence, that 
even now they are planning for it again in 
the near future, one good brother of the offi. 
cial board telling me they intend to keep 
Dr. Joscelyn till they entertain them once 
more. 

Just across the river trom Gardiner is the 
beautiful town of Randolph, which is one 
of the charges of the East Maine Confer- 
ence, with Rev. C. W. Lowell as pastor, 
now in his third year. I had known Mr. 
Lowell years ago, when a member of that 
Conterence, and it was a renewal of ac- 
quaintance to meet him and his good wife, 
and to enjoy the hospitality of their home. 
Mr. Lowell’s ministry is greatly enjoyed 
by the church in Randolph, and under bis 
labors the work has prespered. A wise, 
careful leader, he guards the interests of 
Methodism well. There have been numer- 
ous accessions ; the Sunday-school is pros- 
perous, and all departments are in good 
condition. Mr. Lowell is wise in the busi- 
ness management of the property also. A 
valuable lot of land has been recently add- 
ed to the parsonage property by the tore- 
sight of the pastor, who, seeing his oppor- 
tunity, quickly bid it in, as it was being 
sold at auction, for the nominal sum of $35. 

Randolph was formerly a part of Pitts- 
ton, Me., where the seed of Methodism was 
first planted in 1844. A class had been pre- 
viously organized, but not until Rev. P. P. 
Morrell came, was the little flock properly 
shepherded. Ina short time it was found 
necessary to have a church building, 
and in 1847, through the liberality of two 
good brethren — John Blanchard and 8S. C. 
Cox — the present church was erected and 
dedicated to God in December of that year. 

A pleasant call upon Mrs. Victoria L. 
Cox, the widow of the son of S.C. Cox, 
who is an esteemed member of the church, 
resulted in the securing of her nameasa 
subscriber for the HERALD. Her husband 
was a cousin ot Melville B. Cox, the first 
missionary of our church to Atrica, whose 
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words, ‘‘ Let a thousand tall, before 
Atrica be given np,” have ever been an in. 
soviration to missionary workers the world 
over. His birthplace was in Hallowell, tie 
old house being destroyed by fire a few 
yearsago. As the result of our canvass 
Randolph adds 15 new names to her list, 
while Mr. Lowel) made a gain ot five last 
year. A good record tor a church of this 
size! 
F. H. Morgan. 
86 Bromfleld S+., Boston. 





International Reform Bureau 
A New Field Secretary 


EV. ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG, ot 
Conway, Mass., a member of the 

New England Conference, has been ap. 
pointed field secretary of the Internati ona) 
Reform Bureau, ot Washington, D. C., to 
succeed Rev. O. R. Miller, resigned, who 
becomes the legislative superintendent of 
the National Temperance Society. Mr. 
Gregg will devote his entire time to this 
work after Oct. 1. The new field sec retary 
was born in Fremont County, Iowa, in 1866, 
His lite has been eventful. Cattle-herding 
in Kansas, reportorial work in Illinois, 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Missouri, and Wash- 
ington, service asa Y. M.C. A. secretary and 
Methodist preacher on Puget Sound, edito- 
rial work on Zion's HERALD, Boston, tor 
two years, pastor of Laure! St. Church and 
leader of the no-license forces in Wor ces- 
ter, Mass., in two campaigns — such are 
the more striking features of his active and 
interesting career. His early edu cation 
was obtained in the common schools otf 
Iowa, Kansas and Illinois, and supple- 
mented by private study a short period in 
Puget Sound University, and the usua) 
four years’ course required of all men who 
enter the Methodist ministry. He was ad- 
mitted into Puget Sound Methodist Conter- 
ence in 1893 by Bishop Goodsell, and trans. 
terred into New England Conterence in 1901 
by Bishop Cranston. He is an enthusiastic 
moral retormer, and believes firmly in the 
importance and possibility of arousi ng the 
Christian public to a greater realiza tion of 
the need of retorm legislation in Co ngress 
and the State legislatures. Mc. G regg will 
probably devote the summer and autumn 
to New England States, and is available tor 
addresses and lectures in churches, conven- 


tions, preachers’ meetings, end moral re- 
form crusades. 





OFFICIAL ROUTE TO TORONTO 


Four State Associations Going to Big 
Sunday-Schoo! Convention via 
Cc. V.=-G.T. Line 


Four New England State Assuciations of 
Sunday-ichool workers already have selected 
the Central Vermount-Grand Trunk Railways, 
in connection with the Boston & Maine, as the 
official route to the big International Sunday- 
school Convention to be held in Toronto, Can 
ada, June 2827. This route is not only the most 
convenient, but also the most attractive from a 
scenic point of view,and in the number and 
variety of side trips offered both to del egates 
aod others who may avail themselves of the 
opportunity to take an enjoyable northern tour 
at low cost—one fare plus 25 cents for the 
round trip. Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands 
steamer trip, shooting the Lachine Rapids, and 
stop-over privileges at Montreal, are some of 
the inducements offered by the official line, and 
these trips are available to all purcha sers of 
special tickets, whether delegates or not. The 
official train will leave Boston at 11.30 A.M., 
June 2l. Those who cannot go at this time may 
secure the same accom-nodations on regular 
trains over the Central Vermont route leaving 
Boston daily at 1130 A.M. and 7.30 P.M. Book- 
let giving full information on application to 
T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 Washington St., 
Boston. This line also announces a most at- 
tractive personally conducted tour to the Ep- 
worth League Convention at Denver, leaving 
Bostén on July 3, rate, $44. Send to above ad- 
dress for itmerary. 
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Resignation of M. Delcasse 


DELCASSE has definitely re- 

e tired from any further direction 

of the foreign affairs of France, and has 
been succeeded by Premier Rouvier. M. 
Deicassé, in presenting bis resignation to 
the Council of Ministers, explained the 
reasons leading up to his action, stating 
that he recognized that differences of 
view had arisen between himself and his 
colleagues relating to the execution of 
the foreign policy of France, particularly 
with reference to Morocco. The resigna- 
tion of this distinguished Minister is real- 
ly one of the fruits of the German Em- 
peror’s visit to Tangier, and his declara- 
tion that he should continue to treat Sul- 
tan Mulai Abd-ul-Aziz as a completely 
independent sovereign, paying no heed to 
international arrangements to which Ger- 
many had been no party, and which ap- 
parently were intended to reduce the 
ruler of Morocco to a state of tutelage 
similar to that occupied by the Khedive 
of Egypt. M. Delcas:é's most notable 
work has been his conduct of the rela- 
tions of France with Great Britain, Italy 
and Spain, inducing a new era of good 
feeling between the hereditary enemies on 
opposite sides of the Cnannvel. The res- 
ignation of M. Delcassé will be geuverally 
regretted in Europe and America, as he 
las been of the highest service tu the 


cause of international peace and arbitra- 
tion, 





Workingmen’s House in Berlin 


NUMBER of model workingmen’s 

houses have been built in Ger- 
many, where aid is dispensed in cases of 
idjeness, sickness, age, or accident. The 
workingmen’s house in Berlin was 
opened in 1900, and is a colo-sal structure 
With airy halls, fine rooms, and vast 
courts. In the portion of the building 
used by the different Unions each Union 
has, according to its relative importance, 
one, two or three rooms which serve as 
offices. In these rooms are to be found 
the head of the Union, different employ- 
ees under him, a library, and a newspa- 
per devoted to the interests of that par- 
ticular department of labor. The division 


of these offices shows graphically the de- 
velopment of the Berlin labor movement 
at the head veing found a metallurgic as- 
sociation which occupies no less than six 
rooms. There are also assembly rooms. 
The fittings of the building: are beautiful 
and even luxurious. After registering, the 
newcomers are bathed, their clothing is 
disinfected, and their linen is washed and 
dried in a few moments by steam. The 
charge for these excellent accommoda- 
tions is nominal. 


Street Railways in Manila 


NEW up to-date and smootbly run- 
ning electric street railway systen. 
has lately been put in operation in Manila, 
Philippine Islands, which replaces the 
slow method of transit by ‘‘ caromatas ”’ 
—the grotesque public conveyance to 
which Filipinos have most commonly re- 
sorted. This is the second electric railway 
to be completed under American colouial 
administration, the first being that which 
was built in Havana in 1899 1900. In Ma- 
nila, which has a population of 300,000, 
there are now forty lines of well-equipped 
street railway — the steel rails being laid 
for the most part in concrete beds — sup- 
plied with a modern power-house, aud one 
hundred open, cross-bench cars of the 
latest mode!, in place of the five decrepit 
horse-cars which formerly made a pretenve 
of conveying the public of Manila on its 
travels. The new road is built of seventy 
and ninety pound rails, replacing the forty 
pound rails of which the eight miles of 
railway formerly in operation were built. 
From the centre of Manila to the beach at 
Malate, or to the suburb of Malsban, is 
now a short and pleasant trip. 





Wreck of the ‘ Philadelphia’’ Found 


Siege U. 8. frigate ‘‘ Philadelphia,’’ on 

entering the harbor of Tripoli in 
1803, in pursuit of a corsair, was captured 
by Yussuf Pasha. In 1804 Lieutenant 
Decatur, in command of the ketch ‘ In- 
trepid,’? dashed into the harbor, ‘ cut 
out’’ the frigate, and fired her. Now 
after the lapse of more than a century the 
hull of the frigate has been discovered on 
the bottom of Tripoli harbor by Clarke 
W. Furlong, who tells the story in Har- 
per’s Monthly. The clue to the location 
of the wreck was afforded by an old Arab 
whose father saw the burning of the ship. 
The timbers of the old frigate, which ap- 
peared like partially burned siumps, and 
have been subjected to the continual sea- 
wash of a century, were found hoaey- 
combed in a peculiar way. Yet the wood 
seemed almost as hard as iron, much of it 
bemg enclosed in a fossil crust. Through 
the courtesy of the officers of two Greek 
warships a machine boat with divers was 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Furlong, 


and the size, ;wsition and location of the 
wreck were carefully determined. Naval 

officers particularly will be interested in 

the rediscovery of the famous old hulk. 


Cost of Foreign Travel 


N | AWY of the ‘‘ ocean greyhounds ”’ 
which will this season probably 


carry eastward fully 150,000 cabin passen- 
gers, are larger, more costly, and accom- 
modate more guests, than a Fifth Avenue 
hotel. A first class hotel may be built for 
$1,000,000, while ocean steamers of the 
first class cost from $2 500,000 to $4,000,000. 
Many of these huge hostelries of the sea 
consume more food in the six days re- 
quired to cross the Atlantic than a Fifth 
Avenue hote! consumes in six weeks — 
serving in a single voyage from 35,000 to 
40,000 meals. Experts on foreign ex- 
change agree that for the past five years 
an average of more than $100,000,000 a 
year has been spent by Aaerican tourists 
abroad. The cost of the vacations of the 
150,000 tourists who will probably go 
abroad this summer is not likely to be less 
than about $150,000,000. If this $150 ,000,- 
000 were kept at home, it would pay the 
entire expenses of Greater New York for 
a twelvemonth, and leave a handsome 
surplus remaining. 





Mineral Matter in the Sea 


T is estimated that the amount of 
mineral material in sea water is so 
great that if precipitated it would 
suffice to make a layer 125 feet deep 
over the entire surface of the earth. 
This mineral matter in solution is equiv- 
alent to nearly one-fifth of the bulk of all 
the lands above sea level, being equal to 
all North America, Europe and Aus- 
tralia. If deposited near the margins of 
the continents it would make an area of 
10,000,000 square miles. Yet more min- 
eral matter bas been taken out of the sea 
than remains in it. Most of the lime- 
stone, gypsum, salt, and much of the 
cementing material of sedimentary rocks 
has been derived from sea water. River 
water has about twenty times as much 
carbonate of lime as salt in solution, while 
in the sea it is but 1-225 as much, which 
indicates that enormous quautities of lime 
have been taken out — and a similar rea- 
soning applies to magnesia, silica, and 
other substances. 





Probation in Massachusetts 


HE beginning of the second quarter 

of a century of probation work in 
Massachusetts opens with two extensions 
of the powers of probation officers, who 
have come to be recognized as among the 
most efficient of the judicial agencies of 
the State. The first of these changes in 
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the law transfers from the courts to the 
probation officers the power to releaee 
persons occasionally arrested for drunk- 
enness. The second change relates to the 
increased use of the suspended sentence, 
when fines are imposed. The enactment 
of these two laws, both of which increase 
the duties and responsibilities of proba- 
tion officers, indicates strong popular ap- 
proval of the probation system, and a 
confidence in the possibility of its further 
development. The number of commit- 
ments to prison has been greatly reduced 
since the probation system was estab- 
lished. In 1890 there were 33,290 com- 
mitments out of 80,844 arrests ; while in 
1905, with 113,162 arrests, there were only 
29,694 commitments to the prisons. The 
release of 16,000 ‘‘ drunks’’ without ar- 
raignment accounts for a large share of 
this reduction, while 10,192 arrested per- 
sons, who would otherwise have been 
sent to prison, were placed in the custody 
of probation officers. The postulate of the 
law — that occasional ‘‘drunks”’ need 
not be punished — may not be deemed a 
wise provision, but in other respects at 
least the probation system seems to have 
worked well. 





Chancellor von Buelow Honored 


INCE the German Emperor ascended 

the throne numbers of statesmen, some 
of them of world-wide fame, have held 
the high office of Chancellor, but the first 
to be raised to the exalted dignity of 
Prince by the present sovereign is Chan- 
cellor von Buelow, who took office on Oct. 
16, 1900, having for several years previous 
to that served as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Emperor William has 
not been an easy master to please, but a 
buffer chancellor has proved a very useful 
functionary in country like Germany, 
where Kaiser and people might otherwise 
have come into a sharp conflict. While 
Chancellor von Buelow has not measured 
up to the giant stature of a Bismarck, he 
has succeeded in adapting himself to the 
imperial wishes, and at the same time has 
probably got more things done by the 
Reichstag in the line of carrying out gov- 
ernment measures, than have any of his 
recent predecessors. 





Secession of Norway 


HE Norwegian Storthing on June 7 
declared the union between Norway 

and Sweden under one king to be dis- 
solved, and_affirmed that King Oscar had 
ceased to act as king of Norway. The 
present State Council was empowered to 
act as a government of Norway until 
further notice. An address to King Oscar 
was adopted, affirming that no ill will 
was entertained toward him or the Swed- 
ish nation, and asking him to co-operate 
in the selection of a young prince of the 
house of Bernadette to occupy the throne 
of Nurway. The Norwegian contention 
is that the King, by not revoking his veto 
of the law for separate consular repre- 
sentation, and partly also by his absence 
from Norway, has suspended his rights 
and duties as king. M. Michelsen, the 
retiring Premier of Norway, has accepted 
the task of reorganizing the government. 
King Oscar has protested decidedly 
against ‘‘the method and action ” of the 
Government of Norway, but it is unlikely 
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that Sweden will employ forcible meas- 
ures to keep Norway within the bounds 
of the present union. King Oscar has 
been greeted by hearty popular demon- 
strations of loyalty on the part of his 
Swedish subjects. He has refused to per- 
mit a prince of the house of Bernadotte 
to ascend the throne of Norway, and the 
logic of events would seem to indicate 
the formation of a Republic of Norway. 
Some of the leading Norwegians feel that 
while a republic would be a convenient 
form of government, something is due to 
the feeling of other Scandinavian coun- 
tries which have been accustomed to a 
monarchical form. Altogether the situa- 
tion represents quite a mixed condition of 
compliment, consideration, and contra- 
riety. The European Powers will prob- 
ably decline to recognize the Norwegian 
Government until King Oscar consents to 
the disruption of the union. 





Manceuvres in the Chesapeake 


IXTEEN warships under tbe com- 
mand of Rear Admiral Francis 
W. Dickins are this week joining with 
the United States Army in a series of op- 
erations designed to test the strength of 
the defences «long Chesapeake Bay and 
the Potomac River. The struggles will be 
not only bloodless, but practically noise- 
less, and without dejinite record in the 
newspapers. None of the big guns will 
be fired, though they will be trained 
on the targets, their supposed fire being 
indicated by the discharge of one-pound- 
ers — a rule made in the interest of econ- 
omy. An important problem will be the 
locating and destroying of the mine fields. 
Night attacks wili be made to ascertain 
the efficiency of the searchlights of the 
fortifications — which have hitherto made 
difficult the navigation of the ships on 
which they have been turned. The first 
problem before the fleet is the testing of 
Fort Monroe, but Forts Washington and 
Hunt, in the Potomac artillery district, 
and Forts Howard, Smallwood, Carroll 
and Armistead, in the Baltimore district, 
will also be attacked. Special interest 
attaches to these manceuvres, the results of 
which are to be kept secret, from the fact 
that it was over that ground that the 
British advanced when they attacked 
and burned Washington. 





Russia Agrees to Peace 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, on June 

8, acting ‘‘in the interest of al} 
mankind,’’ and with a view to terminat- 
ing ‘the terrible and lamentable con- 
flict’? now being waged between Russia 
and Japan, sent an identical note to both 
those countries declaring that the progress 
of the world is set back by that gigantic 
struggle, urging Japan and Russia to 
open direct negotiations for peace with 
one another, appealing to each of the bel- 
ligerents to agree to a conference without 
an intermediary, and professing his will- 
ingness to do what he properly can tw ar- 
range the time and place of such a meet- 
ing. The note has been well received in 
both Japan and Russia. Count Cassini 
formally notified the President on Mon- 
day that Russia consents to the plan sug- 
gested in the President’s note, and will 
appoint plenipotentiaries to discuss terms 
of peace with similar representatives 
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from Japan. There appears to be no 
foundation for rumors of a hitch in the 
negotiations, although Japan feels a little 
shy of trusting Russian professions, put 
there is wide speculation as to what the 
terms of peace may be. The Czar is said 
to know already Japan’s terms, and ex. 
pects Japan to fix the time and place of 
meeting. The diplomatic triumph of 
President Roosevelt has made a great 
sensation in Europe, and he is the recipi- 
ent of many congratulations from foreign 
diplomats. Ambassador Meyer at &t. 
Petersburg has handled his end of the 
question with much energy and tact. 





Improved Safety Devices on Railroads 


WO new devices calculated to increase 
the safety of travelers by rail are 
about to be put in operation by two West- 
ern railroads. The Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road announces that the company has 
made all arrangements for the establish- 
ment of a wireless telegraph system on all 
trains running between Chicago and St. 
Louis, and that eventually the scheme 
will be extended through the entire sys- 
tem. That the wireless telegraph can be 
used on fast-moving trains with entire sat- 
isfaction has been demonstrated on a re- 
cent ruu on the Chicago & Alton, when 
from a Limited train meesages were re- 
ceived from the president, who was in the 
offices in Chicago, and replies were sent 
back from the train without the slightest 
hitch. In the interest of greater safety to 
its passengers and property the Illinois 
Central has gone a step beyond the block 
system by installing in each tower a little 
electrical device that prevents an operator 
from changing his own signals until the 
man in the next station releases a lock. 
As the contrivance in one tower actually 
locks the signalling machinery in the next 
tower, the operator desiring to release 
must ring a bell to the next signalman to 
unlock the controller, thue putting on two 
men rather than on one the responsibil- 
ity for the proper use of ‘“‘clear’’ signals. 


Checking Tropical Malaria 


HE remarkable success in combating 
malaria which was recently achieved 

by the Suez Canal Company at Ismailia 
in Egypt, has been repeated in the British 
possessions of Klang and Port Swetten- 
ham in the Federated Malay States. In 
the year 1900 both places were hotbeds of 
malaria, hardly any house in Klang escap- 
ing infection. In Port Swettenham, which 
was opened jn 1902, 41 out of 49 Govern- 
ment quarters became infected, while 118 
out of 196 Government servants were at- 
tacked by the disease. The Government 
determined tocarry out energetic measures 
of drainage, similar to those which have 
proved so beneficial at Havana and at Is- 
mailia. Swamps were filled up and jun- 
gles and undergrowths cleared, and a con- 
tour drain was constructed around the 
declivities in order to intercept incoming 
springs. Ninety-iine per cent. of the breed- 
ing places of the Anopheles bave been re- 
moved, and there has since been no evi- 
dence of any considerable immigration of 
those insects into the drained areas from 
the outlying undrained regions. As a re- 





sult of these and other measures, the para- 
site of malaria has been almost entirel 

banished from the two towns mentioned, 
and the areas which in 1901 were so mala- 
rious are now quite free from that disease. 
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Purdy, Boston. 


Faculty and Graduating Class of Boston University School of Theology 


FACULTY —a. Marcus DL. Buell. b. Henry C. Sheldon. c¢. Borden P. Bowne. 4d. John M. Barker. e. President William E. Huntington 
f. William F. Warren. g. Melville B.Chapman. h. Hinckley G Mitchell. 1. Samuel J. MacWatters. j. Charlies W. Rishell. 





GRADUATING CLASS — 1. Raymond A. Carhart. 2 William C. Hodgson. 3. David H. Jemison. 4. Will B. Warriner. 5. James H. Anderson. 
6. JobnG. Hill. 7. Sylvester 8, Klyne. 8. Charles K. Bull. 9. JamesC. saker. 10 Robart C. Johnioa. 1. Bart X Silverthorne, 12. Caarles E. 
Stinson. 13, John W. Caughian. 14. Willis E. Piaxton. 15 Ernest W. Burch. 16, Benjamin J. Biack. 17. Joon E. Baard. 18 Samue) C. Johnson. ; 
1%. De Witt C. Littlejohn. 20, Willard I. Kern. 21. James F. Knotts. 22. Albert J. Northrup. 23. Frederick W. Hill. 24. Roscoe D. Tarbox. 25. » 
James R. Cooper. 26. James Elvin. 27. William G. Babcock. 28. Frank Poage. 29. Alonzo M. Smith. 30. Ernest A. Legg. 31. Charles B. Croxa'l 
32. Leonidas L. Loofbourow. 33. Charles H. Hauger. 34. Charle3 8. Pyle. 35. James B, Eyestone. 386. Richard Pengilly. 
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CHRIST THE KEYSTONE 


N the archivolt of the central door of 
St. Mark’s at Venice it is said the 
fourteen arts and trades by which the 
Venetians lived are represented in lively 
sculpture. The keystone of the arch is 
Christ. It may have been the thought of 
the artist to suggest that the various func- 
tions of society are to be sanctified and 
controlled by Christ. This is a timely 
and pleasing con-eption in these days 
when the young and hopeful graduates 
are pouriug forth in great crowds from the 
doors of the technical and other trainiag 
schocls. Let them remember that the 
keystone of all true progress for individ- 
ual or pation is Christianity, and that io 
Christ all functions and forces of society 
find their natural centre and sanction. 





KEEP THE MAGNET AWAY 


ai is not enough to carry a com- 
pass,’ says [van Panin; ‘ we 
must also keep the magnet away.’”’ That 
is simply a figurative paraphrase of the 
petition in our Lord’s Prayer which we so 
often repeat — tuoughtlessly, perhaps — 
‘* Lead us not into temptation.’’ Our 
Lord realized that it was not enough to 
recognize the evil or even the dangerous 
character of temptation. We must keep 
away from it—or keep it away from us, 
We must not get withia the zone of its 
attraction, if we can help it ; and if we 
do find ourselvesjinside that zone, we must 
get out of it as soon as possible. We 
must keep away from the magnet, or 
keep the magnet away from us, which is 
the same thing. 

All the religious knowledge and all the 
moral determination in the world are not 
worth a rush when intrinsically weak 
human nature gets too near the magnet of 
sin. It makes no difference how true the 
compass of conscience may be, if there is 
a bit of the magnet, or the magnetized 
iron, of evil anywhere near it, the 
chances are that it will be more or less de- 
flected. Constituted as we are, full of 
native passions, prone to lawless thoughts 
and desires, susceptible to the whispers of 
the lower self, it ix not safe to tamper 
with temptation. We may do it once or 
twice, perhaps, but sooner or later we are 
sure to be caught. We have let the mag- 
net get a little too near the delicate, quiv- 
ering, wavering needle of the compass. 
from that moment, until delivered by 
the Spirit of God, there is no ethical 
north, south, east or west. The course is 
utterly lost. We are conscious only of a 
relentless impulse toward the magnet of 
sin, which attracts only to destroy. 





LARGER INTERPRETATION OF 
DUTY 


66 HAT’S what I'm here for,’’ said the 

pleasant-faced conductor, as he 
took the infirm old lady in his arms and 
lifted her down from the open electric car 
as gently and reverently asif he had been 
her own son. What wonder there were 
tears in the old lady’s eyes, as the car 
whirled away with its load.f impatient 
passengers. She had been nervously dread- 
ing for blocks that ordeal of dismounting 
from the car. But at her first move, with 
a quick glance at her troubled face and 
feeble body, the young conductor bad di- 
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vined her need of him, and sprung to her 
assistance, with the cheery words: 
‘* That’s what I’m here for, madam.’’ 

Yes, but how many in his position 
would have recognized that larger obliga- 
tion, that higher privilege? The absolute 
letter of his duty did not demand it. No 
one would have complained of him, and 
he would not have been discharged, or 
even reprimanded, if he had permitted 
the old lady to get down out of the car 
in the slow, trembling, anxious way in 
which so many old people are compelled 
to alight. It was because he was alive 
to the larger interpretation of duty that 
that young man did what he did. He 
saw with the eyes of love what so many 
see only with the eyes of selfish obliga- 
tion. 

This act of kindly service was such aa 
might well typify the difference between 
the worldly and the Christian interpre- 
tation of duty. The love of Christ in the 
beart is, just what opens men’s eyes to 
such opportunities of higher servive, and 
moves their hearts to quick and cheerful 
acceptance of the larger duty. There is 
not one of us who does not, often enough, 
have such chances ; but how few there 
are who are ready to recognize the larger 
duty and accept it! How few will say 
of the obligation that augments their 
task: ‘‘ That’s what [’m here for.’’ 





R&LIGION IN CONVERSATION 


NE of the gratifying indirect results 

of the revival movement in England, 
as a writer in the Methodist Times points 
out, is that it is ‘‘ restoring religion to a 
premier place in conversation. Ordinary 
commonplaces are being quite crowded 
out. In various districts religion has 
become the chief topic in the traias and 
wherever men congregate.’’ This is as it 
should be. Rasligion properly is the most 
engaging and engrossing topic that can 
occupy the attention of the human mind. 
It deals with the most tremendous inter- 
ests of the race, and attempts the loftiest 
themes possible to be conceived. Yet gen- 
erally religion has become the theme of 
the sermon aud the special address, or of 
the Sunday-school iesson. Such subjects 
have been relegated to services and meet- 
ings. This has been done partly because 
of a false impression that religion is apt to 
tavor cant, Pbarisaism and hypocrisy. [t 
is true some spiritual saobs whine about 
religion rather than live it out in a manly 
fashion, adopting a falsetto note whenever 
they touch on ‘‘religious’’ themes. But 
that is not to deny the dignity and worth 
of a robust, vigorous, frank and free ex- 
pression by the religious soul of its own 
moving experiences of the grace and 
power of God. Let the redeemed*of the 
Lord ‘‘say so’?— why not? Why not 
always? It is not of tne essence of reli- 
gion to be reticent, but to express itself, 
and thus become the “ testimony of 
Jesus.’’ 


« BORROW NO? A FEW” 


+6 ORROW not «a few!’ was the 

word of Elisha of old to the 
widow whose little store of olive oil the 
prophet would increase vy filling the ves- 
sels brought by the woman from the 
pantries of her neighbors. The oil was 
increased, as the event proved, to the ex- 
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act limit of the capacity of the vessels bor - 
rowed. The widow did not receive from 
heaven a drop more of the valuable olive 
oil than she had provided room for in her 
collection of borrowed jars. Her faith 
wae the norm of her getting. If she had 
gathered double the number of jars she 
would have received double the amount 
of oil. Capacity is the measure of pos- 
session. 

The same truth is taught under many 
different aspects and corditions of life in 
other parts of the Bible. Men must ask 
much if they are to receive much from 
God. The Christian is legitimately and un- 
blushingly a man of great expectations. 
One of the best mottows that can be given 
to any young convert is this: ‘* Expect 
great things from God — do great things 
for God !’’ The Lord loves to be implored 
for large blessings. There is nothing nig- 
gardly in His promises and provisions. 
Men have vot because they ask not at all, 
or ask amise,or they have little because 
they ask but little. This ratio of faith to 
getting holds all through life. Plan, then, 
and pray for, big things — big blessings, 
big endeavors, big revivals, big 
social reconstructions, big extensions 
of Christ’s whole kingdom. The Lord 
hath set the feet of the Christian ia a 
large room. Let the believer then confi- 
dently expect great things from God, and 
zealously do great things for God. 





The Reason of It 


N conversation with Bishop Fowler 
after the delivery of his masterly 
Commencement address at Lasell Sem- 
inary on the ‘‘ Woman of the Future,’ the 
editor ventured toask him tor the genesis 
of that and other remarkable addresses and 
sermons — how he is able to think such 
great thoughts, mass them in such con- 
vincing language, and enforce with over- 
whelming illustrations. Instantly the 
Bishop replied, ‘Only by hard work, la- 
borious preparation, writing out every 
word and re-writing until it measurably 
suits me. [am no genius. I[f I have the 
power, which you generously attribute to 
me, of stating my views with unusual 
force, the reason for it is found only in the 
hard work which [invariably put into the 
preparation.”’ 

We commend this frank statement of this 
great preacher of the charch to our minis- 
ters atlarge. It is not more piety, tact, or 
graciousness of manner, that is needed in 
order to secure commensurate success in 
the pastorate, so much as downright hard 
work, especially in preparation for the 
pulpit. 





Help the Jackies 


OUR hundred jackies and marines 
trom the U. S. man of war ‘** West 
Virginia,” which since April 4 has been in 
the West Indies limbering up its engines 
and more lately has been off Provincetuwn 
tor its trial trip, were landed in this port 
one aight last week for sbore leave. 
Provided with four months’ pay, the blue 
jackets proceeded to enjoy themselves 
according to their lights. A crowd of shoe- 
shiners were the first to get their dip into 
the pockets of the jackies. Sad tosay, the 
saloons extended their perilous “ hospital- 
ity ’ to numbers of the sailors, though for 
the most part the men from the ‘* West 
Virginia” behaved themselves jike decent 
American citizens. Jack ashore is like a 
boy out of school. It is then that he needs 
the triendly hand extended, the timely 
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word of counsel, a bit of warm-hearted 
welcume, and some one to speak a word in 
season to him of his praying mother, the 
old days at home, and the promise, after 
this life’s stormy cruisings are over, of the 
brighter home joys above. 





Automobile Evangelization 


NEW thing in evangelism, which de- 
A serves to be tried on a large scale, 
is automobile evangelization. The meth- 
od, so far as we know, origirated first in 
France, where Pastor S. Delattre, of the 
Reformed Church, who recently started 
out from Roanne and visited various lo. 
calities within a radius of about ninety 
miles, wes enabled, by the use of an 
‘‘auto,” to preach the Gospel in market- 
places, fairs, and other p)aces of concourse, 
distributing thousands of tracts and sell- 
ing 2,000 copies ot the New Testament — 
and this in “ Roman Catholic France!’’ 
If Paul ot Tarsus had had an automobile, 
he might have visited more cities, and 
perhaps reached even Spain, but he would 
hardly have had so many opportunities to 
test his courage and to grow in grace as 
came to him when toiling on foot up steep 
mountain rouds or over malarial and 
robber- infested plains. 





PERSONALS 


— President F. H. Knight and tamily, ot 
New Orleans University, have returned to 
New England tor their vacation. 


— Rev. Harry Andrews King, of Kent’s 
Hill, Maine, has been elected principal of 
the Academy of Baker University at Bald- 
win, Kansas. Mr. King and wife will ask 
release from his charge on the first of July 
and go abroad for two months, 


— W. A. Heidel has been elected to the 
Jane A. Seney professorship ot Greek in 
Wesleyan University, Middletown. Prof. 
Heidel received the degree of Ph. D. at 
Chicago University, and has been teaching 
for nine years at Iowa College. 


— Moores Hill College, of Moores Hil), 
Ind., has conterred the degree of Litt. D. 
upon Rev. W. H. Meredith, of Boston St. 
Church, Lynn. Dr. Meredith will sail trom 
Boston, June 22, for Liverpool, especially 
to visit an only brother who is critically ill. 


— Mrs. Franklin Hamilton and son have 
been seriously ill, having contracted fever 
in India. From India they went to Shang- 
hai, and are now in Yokohama, where both 
are convalescing. Their journey will be 
continued as soon as they are able to 
travel. 


— Rev. J. O. Thompson, editor of the 
West Virginia Farm Review, Charleston, 
W. Va., member of New England Southern 
Conterence, enclosing check tor renewal, 
Says: ‘*I have never tailed tor more than 
forty years to have the HERALw as a regu- 
lar weekly guest, and expect to be a sub- 
scriber for lite.’’ 


— Mrs. A. C. Clark, for seventeen years 
superintendent at the Methodist Episcopal 
Immigrants’ Home, 72 Marginal St., East 
Boston, sailed on the steamship “ Ivernia”’ 
on Tuesday last for a visit through Eng- 
land, Sweden and Norway. She expects to 
be back at the Home the middle ot Sep- 
tember. Mrs. May Green will superintend 
the Home in Mrs. Clark’s absence. 


— The Central Christian Advocate ot last 
week observes: ‘‘The many triends of 
Mrs. J. W. Shenk, a former resident ot 
Omaha, Neb., but recently of California, 
will be pleased to learn of her extended 
trip East to visit relatives and the scenes 
ot her childhood. Her purpose is also to 
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enjoy the Commencement exercises of 
Boston University, where the eldest son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Shenk, Rev. William W. 
Shenk, has pursued the course and ob- 
tained the degree of doctor of philosophy.” 


— Dr. M. D. Buell delivered the bacca- 
laureate sermon before the graduating class 
of the Woodsville (N. H.) High School last 
Sunday. 

— Our readers will be gratified to learn 
that we are to publish two more of the 
interesting letters in the series which Rev. 
Dr. E. A. Blake wrote while abroad. They 
will appear at an early date. 


— Rev. and Mrs. George W. Mansfield, ot 
Broadway Church, Lynn, will sail for 
Liverpool from New York, on the ‘ Teu- 
tonic,’’? June 28, tor two months’ travel in 
England, France and Switzerland. 


— Mrs. A. B. F. Kinney and daughter, 
Mrs. Chester W. Doten, of Worcester, sail, 
June 14, on the * Winilredian,’’ of the Ley- 
land line, to spend three months in Eng- 
land, Holland, France, SwitzerJand, Italy, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 


— Weare pained to announce that Dr. 
W. R. Clark is critically ill, with little hope 
of recovery. This greatly revered and 
beloved member ot the New England Con- 
ference, with his anxious tamily, will have 
the prayertul and tender sympathy of a 
multitude of triends. Dr. Clark’s residence 
is at 85 Rindge Ave., Cambridge. 

— On Tuesday, June 6, at the Ipswich 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Rev. John E. 
Charlton, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Newton Highlands, was married 
to Miss Mabelle E. Perley, of Ipswich. The 
ceremony was performed by Rev. Geo. S. 
Butters, D. D., assisted by Rev. Frederick 
Woods, D.D. Mr.and Mrs. Chariton are 
to be at home at Newton Highlands after 
Sept. 15. 

— Hon. Whitelaw Reid has been given a 
hearty welcomes in London, where indeed 
he is no stranger, the King receiving him 
at Buckingham Palace with the customary 
honors and with more than the ordinary 
cordiality. King Edward expressed to Mr. 
Reid his great pleasure in the eordial rela- 
tions now subsisting between this country 
and England. Mr. Reid, while a stalwart 
American, will not be apt ruthlessly to 
disturb the international harmony that 
now prevails. 


— Rev. Charles E. Spaulding, of First 
Church, Fitchburg, delivered the Memorial 
address before the G. A. R. Post and allied 
societies. The Daily Sentinel published the 
same in tull, and said of it: “‘ It was some- 
what different trom the usual Memorial 
Day address, containing considerable ref- 
erence to modern problems and their solu- 
tion; it was given with eloquence and 
force and was thoroughly appreciated, as 
was manifested by the applause given at 
several periods.” 


— The Latayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn bas recently celebrated 
the 60th anniversary ot Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler as a minister, and the 45th since he 
went to Brooklyn as their first pastor. The 
church has had a remarkable prosperity — 
having given birth to five other churches, 
one of which is the ‘* Theodore Cuyler 
Church ” in Canton, China. On the evening 
ot the anniversary Dr. Charles E. Locke 
delivered an: eloquent address as the rep- 
resentative of Methodism ; and last week, 
on the annual Sunday-school parade day, 
Dr. Cuyler addressed the large Sunday- 
school of the Hanson Place Methodist 
Episcopal Church. These two prosperous 
churches — the largest in their respective 
denominations in Brooklyn — have always 
worked side by side in fraternal fellowship 
ever since the time when Cyrus D. Foss 
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and Theodore L. Cuyler laid their tounda- 
tions at the beginning of the Civil War in 
1861. 


— Rev. Dr. Ward Beecher Pickard, of 
Epworth Memorial Church, Cleveland, O., 
accepts a unanimous call to beccme the 
next pastor of Richmond Avenue Church, 
Buffalo. 


— Our old triend, Mr. Charles C. Morse, 
fitteen years business manager of the 
Southwestern Christian Advocate, otf New 
Orleans, has resigned on account of ill 
hea) th. 


— Rev. and Mrs. D. O. Fox, of Bombay, 
India, arrived in Boston on the steamer 
“Toronto,” Saturday, June 3. Mr. Fox 
has been a missionary in and around 
Bombay, India, tor the past thirty years. 
He was a charter member of both the South 
India and the Bombay Conferences. At the 
recent session ot the Bombay Conference 
he was granted a superannuated relation. 


—Announcement is made that Rav. Will- 
iam McCreery, Jr.,and Miss Florence Belle 
Fowler, of Pawtucket, R. i., will be united 
in marriage, Monday evening, June 19, in 
Thomson Church, Pawtucket, of which 
Mr. McCreery is pastor. Rev. J. H. Lyon, 
pastor of Central Falls Congregational 
Church, will officiate, assisted by Presiding 
Elder A. J. Coultas and Rev. Julian S. 
Wadsworth, of Brockton. 


— Mr. Henry Ninde, of New York city, 
brother of the late Bishop Ninde, has re- 
cently been visiting in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, where his son is a member of the 
official board of Grace Church. Mr. Ninde 
has charge of the publishing department 
of the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., and was the local secretary 
for twenty years in his home city, Rome, 
N. Y., beginning when there were but 
twenty-five secretaries in the whole coun- 
try. 

— At the bride’s home, 24 Boylston St., 
Jamaica Plain, June 1, at 4P.M., H. Lora- 
nus Davis and Marie Louise Lewis were 
united in marriage, the ceremony being 
performed by the tather and brother of the 
groom, Revs. C. E. and C. H. Davis. The 
ceremony was made most delighttul by the 
contracting parties repeating all their parts 
in the ritual, which was most effectively 
done. Dr.James Mudge and Prot. William 
North Rice were among the guests. The 
young people have been spending a short 
time in the White Mountains. During the 
summer they will reside in Jamaica Plain. 


— Misses Ella Manniag, Elizabeth Mar- 
tin, and Emma E. Martin, M. D, all mis- 
sionaries in China and under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety, arrived in New York on the steamer 
“Kaiser Wilbelm II.,’? Tuesday, June 6. 
Miss Manning, who has been super!ntend- 
ent of the women’s and girls’ day schools 
in and about Chungking, West China, 
since the tall of 1899, came immediately to 
Boston to visit triends, atter which she will 
go to her home in Canada. The Misses 
Martin, who have been working in the 
North China Mission since 1900, will make 
their headquarters at Otterbein, Ind. 


— Graduating from the College of Liberal 
Arts, Boston University, at the recent Com- 
mencement, were William Taylor Nelson 
and Luther Townsend Nelson, sons of Rev. 
Justus Henry Nelson, who for twenty- 
five years has been located at Para, Brazil, 
as a self supporting missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Nelson 
arrived in Boston, where his family have 
been living the past four years, last Satur- 
day morning. He expects to return to 
Para, sailing trom New York on the 15th ot 
this month. This is Mr. Nelson’s third 
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visit to this country in twenty five years. 
In all be has not in that time been away 
trom Brazil ten months. 


— Rev. C. U. Dunning, one of the best 
beloved members of the New Hampshire 
Conference, is critically ill at his resi- 
dence in Winchester, Mass., with pneu- 
monia. 


— Rev. and Mrs. John M. Perkins, of 
Wissika Mission, Liberia, arrived in New 
York on the steamship * Pennsylvania,” 
Friday, Juue 2, having left their mission- 
field, April 23. After u stay of two weeks 
in the vicinity of New York city, Mr. and 
Mrs. Perkins will make their headguarters 
at Murphys, Ontario, Mr. Perkins’ native 
town. 





BRIEFLETS 


+ 





Secretary Berry sends the Year- book of 
the Maine Conference. 





The tremendous pressure upon our col- 
umns this week necessitates the omission 
of the Epworth League Page and the Book 
Table. The League Prayer-Meeting Topics 
will be found on page 766. 

The report of the observance of the Til- 
ton Centennial wil] appear, with illustra- 
tions, in the next issue. 





Our congested condition for a few weeks 
past bas been so great as to be nut only 
embarrassing, but painful, to the editorial 
management. Our readers, contributors 
and reporters may be assured that we are 
doing all that is possible to meet these ex- 
acting demands. Our columns are not 
elastic. With the passing of the interesting 
anniversaries at our educational institu- 
tions, which must have the right ot way, 
‘we shall have more space at our disposal. 

An open air service has been inaugu- 
rated on Sunday aiternoons at the Charles 
River bridge in West Roxbury. These 
services are conducted by a committee con- 
sisting o1 the presiding elder ot the Boston 
District, the pastor and one layman trom 
the East Dedham, Wesley Memorial, Beth- 


any, Upham Memorial, and the Bromfield 


St. Methodist Episcopal Churches. This isa 
great opportunity to reach a large body of 
young people who have drifted away from 
our churches. The committee would be 
very grutetul for any assistance which ear- 
nest workers can give them. A good cor- 
netist and singers are greatly needed. 





The late Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Stor7s of mag- 
nificent memory enjoyec telling —some- 
times to theological students — the story of 
an Indian by the name ot Occam, who, on 
presenting himseli before a certain presby- 
tery tor license to preach was asked, among 
otber things: ‘“ What is original sin?” 
The Indian answered, with the character- 
istic, straight truthfulness of his people: 
** IT don’t know what it is with other people, 
but with me I rather think it is laziness ! ” 
We have seen a good many people ot whom 
we suspected that they were original sinners 
in that sense. Yet there is really nothing 
nowadays “ original ’’ avout laziness — the 
thing has been tried and illustrated in so 


many torms already in the history of the 
world. 





Japan is to erect an enormous beacon on 
Okine Island, to celebrate her great victory 
over the Russian fleet. The lighthouse is 
expected to cast its rays tor eighty miles 
over the sea, and to illuminate almost the 
entire scena ot the wondertul battle. This 
is poetic and practical, and reflects great 
credit on the good sense of the Japanese, 
who seem to make model victors. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY -- COMMENCEMENT 


‘'TVHE superficial observer to whom all 

. Commencements at a given institu- 
tion are alike, might sum up in four 
words the annual Commencement exer- 
cises at Boston University : prayer, music, 
oration, diplomas. The more thoughtful 
observer knows that there is an intangible 
spirit whose presence makes a gathering 
kindle and glow, whose absence renders 
the most elaborate program heavy and 
depressing. When the prayer is oftered by 
Bishop Goodsell, when the music rolls 
trom the superb organ ot Tremont Temple, 
when Dr. Charles Cuthbert Kall,in burn- 
ing, graphic words, depicts the strength 
and the weakness of the elements which 
make up the character of the men and 
women who are sitting betore him, when 
two hundred and sixty carefully trained 
young men and women pour across the 
platform and receive their diplomas from 
the hand of a new president whose person- 
ality and scholarship and executive ability 
are animating the University with new 
life, all those who witness this scene feel 
the living presence of this intangible spirit 
which dominates and gives character to tne 


passing anniversary. 
= x 


The exercises began on Friday evening, 
June 2, when the faculty of the College of 
Liberal Arts entertained in the University 
building on Somerset Street the members 
of the senior class of the college. This re- 
ception, affording as it does the last oppor- 
tunity to the faculty to meet the members 
of their classes before the more largely 
attended gatherings ot the following week, 
is anticipated by instructors and students. 
The taculty reception affords an opportu- 
nity for the discussion of the plans for 
future work; the feeling of gratification at 
the completion of the course is tempered 
by the knowledge that this first meeting of 
the Commencement exercises marks the 
approaching end of the undergraduate lile 
which Las been so delightful. 

e . 

On Saturday afternoon Dean M. M. Bige- 
low, of the Law School, entertained at his 
elegant home in Cambridge the members 
ot the senior class of the School ot Law. 
The gathering was notable for the eminent 
members of the legal profession who by 
their presence testified to their respect for 
the School of Law and its distinguished 
Dean. Among those present were: Judge 
Marden, oi Stoughton, Judge Ely, of Bos- 
ton, Protessor Abbott, of Leland Stanford 
University, George J. Tufts, Esq., and 
Hon. Josiah Benton, of the Boston bar. 

2 o 

On Sunday, June 4, the baccalaureate 
services were held in St. Mark’s Church, 
Bronkline. These services were among the 
most impressive of Commencement week. 
The noble building, the fine organ, the 
choice music, and the scholarly and rever- 
ent audience made up a scene that will 
linger long in the memory of the graduat- 
ing class. President Huntington delivered 
an address which was especially timely 
and significant. It gave a ciear and un- 
mistakable statement ot the position which 
the University occupies toward some of 
the great questions which are today agitat- 
ing the church and the educational world. 
He took as his theme, “ Learning and 
Teaching under Christian Standards.”’ 
Among the more significant passages were 
the following: 

“Christ’s message to scholarship is just as 
clear today as was His simple word to His dis- 
ciples the day He spoke. Conceit and a lack of 
docility in the learned man are only a little less 
hard to bear than the same qualities in the 
ignorant man. For it seems a contradiction to 
find an intelligence well cultivated upto certain 


boundaries of knowledge, but an arrogant and 
unteachable spirit giving an uncomfortable 
character to the man. The church, upfortu- 
uvately, has not been without fault of arrogance 
in its attempt to instruct the world, both on 
the religious and secular sides of learning. It 
would have been far better reading in church 
history if the religious leaders of certain peri- 
ods had been more teachable in spirit, as one 
after another the great facts of science come 
into view. The church teachers were once as 
sure tbat the earth stands still and the sun 
moves round it, as some men seem sure today 
that there is no personal immortality for the 
soul. 

“ Scholarship needs to be both reverent and 
teachable. For the frontiers of knowledge are 
always moving out further into the realms of 
hitherto upattained truth and fact. Biblical 
knowledge is moving out more and more into 
the deeps of Revelation. For the wonderful 
Book of books conceals as well as reveals — 
conceals as the mineral mountain hides its 
treasures and waits for patient toilers to bring 
them to light. And, while the great doctrinal 
truths, necessary for the practical life of men, 
are fully set forth, yet the full volume of mean- 
ing contained in Kevelation is not exbausted, 
nor will it be, within any ascertainable limits 
of time. It is easy to understand how, in all 
search for the content of Revelation, there will 
always be several lines of advance. Away for- 
ward on the outskirts of research there are a 
few bold spirits. There isa liability that some 
Le suspicious of their findings, question their 
leadership, or even call them ‘beretics,’ or 
otber hard names. But until the biblical flelds 
are exhausted, until human intelligence ceases 
to inquire, and search, and sift out the true 
from the false, and construct a well-founded 
and well-reasoned body of xnowledge within 
tbe range of human thought, there will always 
be thinkers at the front. There will be other 
careful and cautious men in the rear; they also 
think, or at least think they are thinking; and 
are disturbed at the new things which the men 
at the front claim are in sight. Arrogance and 
contempt in the progressive scholar are as 
much out of place as toe same traits are when 
shown by the slow and somewhat dogged rear- 
guard who cannot lay claim to clear and accu- 
rate scholarship, but who du claim to be de- 
fenders of the faith. 

“ Scientific anowledge has been moving out, 
with bold and startling advances, into the se- 
crets of tae physical universe for more than a 
century, and is still pushing on. There has 
sometimes been revealed an intolerant temper 
when science has faced problems that lie wholly 
beyond the reach of scientific treatment — in the 
field of religion ; not because there is any «an- 
tagonism between science and religion, but be- 
cause of the dogmatism, on tne one side or the 
other, or because both sides failed to let the 
grace of humility and forbearance and tolera- 
tion be a part of the manifestation of their wis- 
dom. Oneof the watchwords of modern edaca- 
tion is ‘research.’ Learning has attained much ; 
but there is a restiess desire to press forward. 
No institution is doing all that it ougbt for edu- 
cation if its teachers are uot at the same time 
learners. A treadmill round of reiteration of 
the same old lessons taught in the seif-eame way 
is deadly for the class, and will superannuate 
the teacher. A moderate pension is just the 
thing forsuch. But for tue most eager research 
there is tbis caution, for the most progressive 
investigator there is the warning, that he be 
not too sure, as he stands on the high borderland 
of ris utmost investigations, at the farthest 
limit of his progress, not too sure that he has 
reached a margin where there are no more fron- 
tiers. Even his standing ground may be looked 
back upon by some successors as an ‘ old coun- 
try’ by and by. 

“There aretwo notes for the Christianity of 
today as its teaches the world : First, the church 
must be allowed to restate the truth of Revela- 
tion in terms of modern thought ; second, here 
isroom for the scholar, there is a place also for 
the unlearned under the broad provisions that 
Christianity is bound to mase as the great 
teaching power for the world. It would be 4 sad 
thing for the church if young people of fine in- 
telligence, well trained in all the wisdom of the 
schools, should find the church and its high 
priests of religion inhospitable to truth from 
any quarter, ignorant of the great advances that 
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the human mind is maging in all realms of 
thought, narrow or prejudiced, or intolerant 
when they ought by the very genius of Chris- 
tianity to be large-minded, untrammeled by pro 
vipcialisms, welcoming a)] that is true. So it 
would also be a great disaster ‘f the learning of 
tbe church should be such tbat it could not let 
its message be heard gladly by the simplest and 
most unletiered folx.’’ 
. » 


At 2.30 on Tuesday afternoon, June 6, the 
mem bers of the senior class ot the College 
ot Liberal Arts gathered in Lorimer Hall 
ot Tremont Temple for their class.day ex 
ercises. Class Day occupies a unique posi- 
tion among the varied exercises of the 
week. The urban location of the Universi- 
ty makes it impossible for the institution 
to adopt any of the picturesque, out ol- 
door customs which are possible to the co!- 
leges located in subvrrban towns. This 
lack is more than made up by the wit and 
sparkle ot a body of students whose minds 
are keen from constant contact with the 
active life of a great city. The audience 
evidently enjoyed the sparkling iun and 
the scintillating wit. A beautiful feature 
ot the exercises was the entire absence of 
anything that could leave a sting behind 
the laugh. Under all the fun the observer 
could detect the thread of sadness that ran 
through the exercises. Now and then a 
passing reterence to some classmate gone 
betore, brought a tear to the laughing eye. 
It was the wholesome play of threescore 
finely-trained young men and women who, 
betore crossing the threshold into the great 
world, wished to spend a parting hour in 
talking over the happy lite which they had 
led while under the kindly care of Alma 


Mater. 
* * 


The Class Day exercises of the School ot 
Law were held at 2 o’clock ot the same day 


in Isaac Rich Gall. 
* . 


At 6 o’clock came the meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the School ot The- 
ology. A business session was beld at Peo- 
ple’s Temple at 4 o’clock, tollowed by din- 


ner at 6 o’clock. . 


At the same hour the graduates of the 
School ot Medicine met for their annual 
business meeting at Young’s Hotel. At 
the close of the business session dinner was 


served, 
e o 


All the testivities of the week clustered 
about the great gathering of Commence- 
ment day. The graduating exercises of all 
the departments of the University occurred 
on Wednesday, Juue 7, at 10.30 a.m., in 
Tremont Temple. The great building was 
filled to the last seat in the second gallery. 
Mr. John P. Marshall of the department ot 
music played a stately march oa the organ 
as the procession filed into the auditorium. 
An orchestra rendered lighter music at in- 
tervals. The exercises began with an in- 
vocation by Bishop Daniel A. Goodsell. 
Following the prayer Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, S. 1. D., president of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Now York, delivered an 
oration on the theme, * The Bearing of 
Religious Education on the Anglo-Saxon 
Spirit: A Suggestion in World Politics.” 
(This address is printed in full on pages 
744 and 745 of this issue.) There was a com- 
plete unanimity of opinion that this oration 
was one of the most masterly ever delivered 
under the auspices of Boston University. 
The unflagging interest with which the au- 
dience itollowed the words of ths speaker, 
and the applause with which his telling 
points were greeted, left no doubt of the 
firm hold which the orator had secured on 
his audience. 

At the close of this notable address the 
graduates, 267 in number, filed across the 
stage, and amid applause so hearty that the 
announcements of names of candidates 
were scarcely audible, President Hunt- 
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ington handed to the various candidates 
the diplomas which marked the comple. 
tion of the toil of years. The benediction 
by Bishop Goodsell brought to a close one 
of the most successtul Commencement ex- 
ercises in the history of the University, 
* = 

At 330 Pp. M. the meeting of Convocation 
was held in Jacob Sleeper Ha!l. This 
gathering included the graduates of all 
departments of the University. Following 
the traditional custom, the Dean ot the 
College ot Liberal Arts presided. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. A. M. Osgood, after 
which various matters of routine busiress 
were transacted. Each of the great depart- 
ments of the University was represented 
by a prominent speaker. Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, the distinguished journalist, 
spoke wittily on the great increase in recent 
years in the educational advantages open 
to women. Rev. Dillon Bronson, S. T. D., 
representing the School of Theology, spoke 
impressively on what he had observed of 
the work of Boston University graduates 
who are toiling as missionaries in Oriental 
lands. Mr. Frank L Simpson, of the School 
ot Law, read a careiully prepared paper on 
the articulation of colleges and profession- 
al schools. Dr. Frank C. Richardson made 
an admirable presentation of the claims 
which the School of Medicine has on the 
confidence and support of the community. 
At the close of the speaking a delightful 
surprise came in the form o! a testimonial 
to Dr. Borden P. Bowne from graduates of 
the University who in former days had 
been under his instruction. This testimonial 
— a check for $775 — was presented at this 
time in view of the fact that Dr. Bowne is 
about to leave America for the Old World, 
where he will spend his sabbatic year. 
The presentation speech was made by Dr. 
Gideon L. Powzll, ot Woodbridge, Ontario. 
Dean Bowne was evidently greatly moved 
by this unexpected action on the part of his 
former students, and his felicitous reply 
was marked by deep emotion. The bene- 
diction, pronounced by President Hunt- 
ington, brought the exercises to a close. 

The trustess of the University had gen- 
erously provided a collation for the mem. 
bers of the Convocation and their invited 
guests. The social hour which followed 
the formai exercises gave the graduates of 
the various departments an opportunity of 
knitting still more closely the bonds which 
unite the scattered units oi the University. 


* * 


Atter the collation the graduates of the 
College ot Liberal Arts withdrew for the 
annual meeting of the Epsilon Chapter, 
which comprises the graduates of this 
department of the University. Various 
items of business were transacted, anda 
number ot addresses were given by grad- 
uates of the college and invited guests. 
The address of Rev. Willard T. Perrin, 
Ph. D., in behalf of the trustees of the 
University, was listened to with the clos 3st 
attention. He defined the open-minded, 
candid attitude of the University toward 
the truth in all its phases, and he empha- 
sized the oneness of aim which unites the 
trastees and the graduates in the great work 
of developing the latent possibilities of the 
University. A brief social hour tcellowed, 
and then the members of the senior class 
realized that the unknown tuture is await- 
ing them. To the older graduates, with the 
memory of the score of years which have 
elapsed since their own graduation, there 
was something strangely moving in the 
sight of these youngest children of Alma 
Mater passing through the doors of Jacob 
Sleeper Hall and out into the seething 
city. Those who have watched the work 
ot Boston University have no fear of the 
outcome ot the new life which now begins 
with these young graduates. The long list 
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of wen and women who are today helping 
to shape and mold public life and public 
sentiment in all departments of the world’s 
beneficent activity is the most convincing 
evidence ot the sturdy training which this 
vigorous Christian institution is imparting 
to its sons and daughters. 


Notes 


—— When Dr. Hill had concluded his master- 
ly oration, one of his listeners made a terse 
comment on a recent pessimistic utterance of 
a Boston speaker who, it is reported, asserted 
that tnere are no great men living today. “ We 
have just listened to a great man,” was the 
comment, “a great man of the new type, the 
tweniieth-ceutury type.’’ 


— The music at the baccalaureate service at 
St. Mark’s Church, Broogline, was notably fine. 
Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child, the contralto of the 
cburch quartet choir, sang with a tenderness 
and charm that showed a spiritual sympathy 
with the thought of the composer, Bruno 
Huhn’s “ Hear me when [ call.” Her rich and 
exquisitely modulated voice, with its subtle sug- 
gestion of power in reserve, was an inspiration 
anda delight to the large congregation. Mrs. 
Child is the daughter of Rev. J. R. Cushing, of 
Newton Lower Falls. 


—— Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall is one of the 
most finished orators that have appeared on 
the platform of Commencement day at Boston 
University. His voice was so clear that it 
easily penetrated to the remotest corner of 
Tremont Temple. His enunciation was so dis- 
tinct that every consonant was clearly distin- 
guished, yet wito none of the strained attempts 
at clearness which produce so unpleasant an 
effect in many professional elocutionists. 
With the spoken word there was revealed the 
latent fire that marks the genuine orator who 
has an urgent message which he feels impelled 
to deliver to his fellow-man. 


——The graduate department of the Univer- 
fity is yearly attracting a larger number of stu- 
dents. It is becoming more and more custom- 
ary for toe graduates of the College of Liberal 
Arts to register at once as candidates for ad- 
vanced degrees in the School of Arts and 
Sciences, [his year the degree of A. M. was 
awarded to fourteen graduate students. Four- 
teen degrees of Doctor of Puilosopuy were con- 
ferred On men and women who nad fully met 
the exacting requirements for this degree. 


— Asan illustration of the widely-extended 
influence of the University, it may be noted 
tbat two native Japanere were awarded degrees. 
One, Sotaro Namae, of Sendai, Japan, received 
the degree of LL.B. in the Law School. The 
other, Kametalo Sakatsume, of Niegata, Ja- 
pan, was awarded the degree of A. M. in the 
School of Artsand Sciences. Among the grad- 
uates of the College of Liberal Aris was a bril- 
liant Italian girl, Miss Rosaria Civiletti, who, 
after doing advanced work iu the University of 
Palermo in Sicily, came to Boston University 
to complete her college course. Asa thesis she 
edited an Italian story, with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary. 


— Although the University draws its stu- 
dents liberally from all denominations, Meth- 
odism was especially well represented in the 
present graduating class of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts. Several of the leaders of the class, 
with rank so high that they obiained the covet- 
ed prize of admission to Phi Beta Kappa, are 
members of representative Methodist families. 
Among the members of the vlass who are con- 
nected with the Methodist Kpiscopal Church are 
Raymond E. Huntington, a son of President 
Huntiogton; Alden H. Speare, a grandson of 
the late Alden Speare; Miss Heien Rishell, a 
daughter of Assistant Dean Rishell of the School 
of Theology ; Miss Mary C. Galbraith, a daughter 
of Dr. Joon Galoraith ; Miss Giadys M. Barber, 
whose parents are prominent members of the 
Newton Methodist Episcopal Church; Miss Har- 
riet S. Fisk, a daughter of Mr. Everett O Fisg ; 
Miss Eleanor C. Leonard, of the Newton Centre 
Methodist Episcopal Courcn ; Miss Eunice T. 
Thomas, a daughter of Rev. J. 8S. Thomas, of 
the New Enogland 3outhern Conference; Mr. 
Everett Jefis Beede, a grandson of the late Lu- 
man Tf. Jefis, 2 former trustee of Boston Uni- 
versity ; and two brothers, Luther Townsend 
Nelson and William Taylor Nelson, sons of 
Rev. Justus H. Nelson, for many years a mis. 
sionary in South America, 
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Bearing of Religious Education on the Anglo-Saxon Spirit 


DR. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL. 


President Union Theological Seminary, New York, 


Commencement Address at Boston University, 


N the ninth book of the “ Excursion,”’ 
J in a passage of great ethical value, 
Wordsworth defends the thesis that God 
has bestowed His moral and spiritual en- 
dowments on man with a generosity not 
less lavish and undiscriminating than that 
with which He has provided the beauties of 
nature and the elements ot intelligence. 


** The sun is fixed, 

And the infinite magnificence of heaven, 
Within the reach of every human eye; 
The sleepless ocean murmurs for all €ars ; 
The vernal field infuses fresh delight 
Into all hearts. 
Gifts nobler are vouchsafed to all ; 
Heason, and, with that reason, smiles and 

tears ; 
Imagination, freedom in the will, 
Conscience, to guide and check.” 


Wordsworth points out that, in corre- 
spondence with these elemental powers of 
intelligence, the same generous Hand has 
showered moral incentives and spiritual 
gifts: 

‘* The primal duties shine aloft — like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless 
Are scattered at the feet of men — like flowers. 
The generous inclination, the just rule, 

Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure 
thoughts.” 


If man’s inclination measured up to God’s 
intention, if the human will to use equaled 
the Divine wish to give, all would be well 
with the world. Oppression would cease ; 
racial antagonisms would be disarmed ; the 
passion of the aggressor would be con- 
trolled. The primal duties that shine aloft 
like stars would shed their righteous glory 
into every soul. The principles of equity 
and social love would spring like flowers 
over the whole earth. God wills it to be 
so. Because of man’s indifference it is 
not so. 

The disorders of the world are man-made, 
not God-sent. They may not, without im- 
piety, be attributed to God. The recon- 
struction of philosophy has brought with 
it a world-view that sets aside the old fatal- 
istic conception of history. The proposi- 
tion, ‘‘ Whatever is, is right,’? no longer 
satisfies. God no longer appears to our 
thought a veiled, impenetrable Jove; set- 
ting, afar off, the springs of destiny, with- 
out regard to that infinite variable, the 
human will. The tabernacle of God is 
with men; He dwells among them and is 
their God. Heis present and active in His 
world, not as the driver of a machine, but 
as the Informer of minds, the Searcher of 
hearts, the Lord of conscience, the Revealer 
of truth. His plan for the world He en- 
trusts to the hands of men, by whom itis 
advanced or retarded according as they 
have or lack knowledge, enlightenment, 
discipline. Through this avenue of a more 
adequate philosophy of God and man, God 
has, in our thought, advanced manward — 
man has ascended Godward. The impor- 
tance of the individual appears; the tunc- 
tion of the moral reason is seen; tbe value 
ot moral culture is disclosed. To live be- 
comes a momentous privilege; to belong 
to the race of man, through which the 
Divine world-plan is mediated, becomes 
an investiture of dignity. What is man, 
that Thou art mindful of him? Thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, 
Thou hast crowned him with glory and 
honor ! 

These observations prepare the mind to 
estimate the place of religious education in 


a normal development of the world. Reli- 
gious education stands for the use and ap= 
plication of the moral gifts of God. It rep- 
resents man’s appreciation of those higher 
laws of character and conduct, those prin- 
ciples of righteousness and reverence which, 
to use Wordsworth’s splendid phrase, are 
scattered at his feet like flowers. The pur- 
pose of the Giver in bestowing these cannot 
be accomplished apart from the answering 
purpose that accepts, uses, applies the gift. 
The gifts of physical nature, timber of pri- 
meval forests, veins of silver, auriferous 
sands, secret treasuries of diamonds and 
rubies, are completely self-existent even if 
no man see themor usethem. But truth 
and reverence and virtue and social love 
are benetactions trom the Father of Lights 
that become real on earth oaly as minds re- 
ceive, interpret, transmit them. They are 
not objective works of God, separable in 
thought from Himself. They are the very 
emanations ot God’s mentality ; and, being 
emanations ot mind, can find no lodgment 
and abiding place save in minds opened to 
receive them, trained to assimilate them. 
Religious education is a process of culture 
whereby human minds are made accessible 
to Divine influences and human characters 
are engraved with Divine impressions. The 
scope of religious education is, therefore, 
more broad than theological education or 
ecciesiastical education. Between these and 
it is no necessary aatithesis; but cus- 
tom and long inheritances of controversy 
have caused an antithesis toappear. Theo- 
logical education is a scientific discipline ; 
the mastery of the disputations of schools ; 
the product of research ; setting the accent 
on definition rather than on the thing de- 
fined. Ecclesiastical education is the study 
of institutions ; ot the history of adminis- 
tration ; of naines and orders and authori- 
tative tunctions. Religious education is 
greater than these: being the vision of lite 
in relation to God, ot God in relation to life. 
It is not so much a science as an influence: 
not so much an equipment of the intellect 
with ordered tacts as a saturztion of the 
moral consciousness with ideals of right- 
eousness, truth, duty and holy iove. The 
effects, upon the life of an individual, of 
adequate religious education are enriching, 
otten transforming. Conscience is sensi- 
tized and operates with precision and 
authority. Materialistic ends cease to sat- 
isty, the superior flavor of moral ambitions 
having aroused an appetite for higher types 
ot good. Reverence clothes the soul in a 
garment of beauty and readjusts the:inward 
sense of proportion to apprehend the maj- 
esty of God and of Godlike beings, works, 
institutions, interests. And, like incense 
rising before an altar, love, with its attri- 
butes of holy tenderness, solicitude tor the 
weak, sympathy, self-sacrifice, social re- 
sponsibility, emanates from the heart and 
suffuses the sphere of personal influence, 

It religious education may thus enrich 
and transform the life of au individual, its 
bearing on the lives of nations is not less 
positive, nor less desirable. It is inaccurate 
to say that the religious education of a na- 
tion is but an aggregate of the religious ed- 
ucation of its individual citizens. Nomi- 
nally, this is so; actually, itis notso. The 
life of a nation stands for more than an ag- 
gregate of the lives of its citizens. In the 
lite ot a civilized nation there is a spirit, a 
geist, which ie impersonal, pervasive, char- 
acteristic ; the temper and mode of national 
self-realization. It is an idealistic bond, 
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enclosing the multitudinous individual 
lives, and constituting them a homogeneous 
entity. The evolution of the national geis: 
or spirit is one of the most subtle and inter. 
esting phenomena ot ethnic science. In that 
extraordinarily sagacious book called the 
Book vt Proverbs it is said of the man ot 
sinister temoer ‘ who hath an evil eye,” 
** as he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” The 
measure and quality of the man as a con. 
crete social fact are in the spirit that domi- 
nates his thinking. So itis with every na- 
tion that has attained self-realization and 
taken its place in the family of nations. It 
thinks ; it projects its policy ; it evolves its 
social institutions ; it generates its type of 
citizenship ; it utters itself in world politics 
according to a spirit which is more than the 
opinion of an individual or of any number 
of individuals ; a spirit supra individual- 
istic that breathes through press and plat- 
form and senate and cabinet ; that dies not 
with the death of any, but ever is rebe- 
gotten in the soul of the next generation ; 
that encompasses and impregnates the na- 
tional thinking, no man can tell when or 
how. 

It is the purpose of this address to indi- 
cate the bearing otf 


Religious Education on the National Geist 


or spirit; to ponder the possible enrich- 
ment, or, if needed, transiormation, of that 
spirit by the same benign influence that 
acts on the lives of individuals who have 
come under the power of a religious educa- 
tion adequately high, broad, and continu- 
ous, and sufficiently tree trom the acerbities 
of unspiritual churchmanship. 

It would be interesting, did time permit, 
to treat our subject in the large; pursuing 
our research, tor example, into the evolu- 
tion of the spirit ot the Latin races oi 
Southern Europe, as affected by Roman 
medizeval conceptions of religious educa. 
tion, or estimating the bearing of Bud- 
dhism and Shinto upon the spirit of the Jap- 
anese uation, as that spirit was nurtured in 
the sequestered age of the Shogunate, and 
prepared tor the magnificence of its later 
triumph. 

But these excursions into a wider field of 
induction are prohibited by lack ot time. 
We must confine curselves to the most 
obvious, and, tor us, the most important 
application of our principle, namely, the 
bearing ot religious education on the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit. As, in the forest, it is 
difficult to verity proportions and distances 
because of encompassing trees, so is it 
difficult to estimate the strength and weak- 
ness of the Anglo Saxon spirit without 
some measure of detachinent trom it, by 
contact with other civilizations. If we live 
only in our ancestral environment we are 
apt, according to what may be our personal 
canons of taste, to succumb to one of two 
errors of jadgment in estimating the worth 
of the Anglo-Saxon spirit. A poetic hallu- 
cination of Orientalism, unverified by ex- 
perience, may lead to trettul, foolish dis- 
paragement ot our birthright as barbarous- 
ly prosaic ; ora provincialism unchastened 
by world-contacts may betray into that 
boastiul glorification ot the Anglo Saxon 
spirit and the Anglo Saxon destiny which 
is the unpardonable sin against the higher 
law of cosmopolitan equity and traternity. 
Of the two errors, the last is greater. In 
the present stage ot our civilization, and 
the present state of world- politics, it is be- 
coming and salutary to regard an injunc- 
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tion of St. Paul, who bids us “ not to think 
of ourselves more highly than we ought to 
think, but to think soberly.’' 

It is in the interest of sobriety of thought 
to plunge tor a little while into the ancient 
civilizations of the Far East, to behold 
their proud indifference to material com- 
fort and their impressive absorption in 
problems of the Unseen Universe, and then 
to plunge back into the fierce, materialistic 
individualism of the West, into what 
Keble calls, in his Hymn tor St. Matthew’s 
Day, 

‘this loud, stunning tide 
Of human care and crime. 
This crowded loneliness 
Where ever-moving myriads seem to say, 
Go—thou art naught to us, or we to thee 
—away!”’ 


Not that one would wish, however mod- 
erately, to Orientalize the West — a thing 
as deplorable as to Occidentalize the East ; 
but that to have seen the East and breathed 
its atmosphere, even for a short space, is to 
have learned that thespirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon is not the only geist that glows with 
imperishable attributes of greatness. To 
have contemplated the East with an open 
mind is to be em» tied of the vanity of self- 
laudation and to be filled with the spirit of 
inquiry and reflection. 

It is customary and acceptable to speak 
ot the Anglo-Saxon spirit as the most force- 
ful and the most helpful factor in ths civ- 
ilization of the world. To that estimate I 
enter no dissent; yet neither do I thereby 
blind myself to qualities of the Anglo- 
Saxon consciousness which, until they 
shall be tempered and balanced by a more 
protourd and less conventional religious 
sentiment than now appears, offer as much 
menace as promise to the peace and order 
of the world. 

The genius of Anglo-Saxonism is pos- 
itive, incisive, virile, courageous, rich in 
initiative. As one returns into the zone of 
its energy from the passive and quiescent 
East, one teels 


‘* Th’ electric thrill, the touch 
Ot life that seems almost too much.” 


It has developed under the lowering skies 
and strenuous climatic vicissitudes of the 
North. The intrepid persisterce of Teutons, 
the hardihood ot Norsemen, the fervor of 
Keltic hearts, blend their life currents to 
swell its strong vide. It flings itselt down 
the course of history like the torrents that 
thunder in the Highland glens. It breaks 
on the established order of the world like 
Arctic billows that burst in volumes of 
spray on the black cliff walls of Shetland. 
Its sound is gone out through all the earth, 
its word of authority to the end of the 
world. There is no speech nor language 
where its voice is not heard. 

When one essays to analyze the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit, instinctively one turns to 
England as to the type. But it may be 
doubted it modern England exhibits as 
completely as America the genius of Anglo- 
Saxonism. Rather does that genius appear 
in England beneath an overlay of ancestral 
institutions of the Church and the State 
which have developed secondary qualities 
that are not a necessary part of tLe primal 
and unmodified type. It we seek the pure 
type of Anglo Saxonism we shall find it 
less surely in the motherland than in the 
progeny of those dissenting colonists of the 
18th century who broke trom Church and 
State to found amidst the virgin forests of 
America a Republic that should conserve 
the bold independency, the gallant self- 
safficiency, of the primitive type. For ex- 
ample: Pure Anglo Saxonism is deficient 
in reverence. Yet England is very rever- 
ent. But reverence in Engiand is a sec- 
ondary quality produced by ancestral in- 
stitutions of State and Church rather than 
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by controljing apprehensions of God. Eng- 
land maintains a reverence tor the King 
and for the Church of the King — an insti- 
tutional and ecclesiastical reverence rather 
than an inherently religious reverence. 
The accent on the divine right of the throne 
and the power of the State behind the 
Church has produced a ready homage to 
authority and a protound sense of destiny 
which live in every English heart, and 
have colored the world-view of the English 
people until imperialism has become an 
involuntary state of mind. Aa English- 
man thinks in the terms of imperialism 
which for him isa religion of destiny; he 
views the symbols of religion in the light 
ot empire. This, however, is institutional 
and acquired reverence; a Latin tradition 
rather than a Saxon birthright. The dis- 
sen‘ing colonists who founded the Ameri- 
ean Republic rejected monarchy and the 
ecclesiastical Establishment, and thereby 
opened an opportunity of development to 
the qualities ot pure Anglo Saxonism when 
absolved from ancestral limitations. These 
observations concerning England are made 
in a spirit of respect not uvmixed with 
admiration. Althougb one may suspend 
judgment as to whether the total influence 
ot England as a world-power has produced 
the beneficent effects popularly attributed, 
one must recognize the dignity of her na- 
tional spirit, tostered by institutional rev- 
erence, under Latin conceptions of author 
ity; the maturity of her culture; the pre- 
cision and thoroughness of her operations 
in two hemispheres and in every zone. 
But to arrive at tbe primary and unmiti- 
gated elements of Anglo-Saxonism, one 
must discount the curbing and subduing 
effects of hereditary aristocracy and an 
Established Church, and study the at- 
tributes of English speaking civilization 
where least affected by Latin conceptions, 
and that is in the northern half of the 
United States. One must also have regard 
to common and characceristic features, not 
to individual instances. In every Anglo- 
Saxon community are exceptional persons 
or exceptional groups exhibiting traits 
assimilated from other stocks ; the passion- 
ate zestheticism of Greece, the unworldli- 
ness and mysticism of the Orient, have 
sporadic reproductions in many an Anglo- 
Saxon home and university, as, for exam- 
ple, in the gentle, sensitive, reverent, reli- 
gious South. Through such exceptiona) 
and cosmopolitan lives and groups civili- 
zations find their points of contact, their 
possibilities of tusion. But sach are not 
typical of the race stock that bore them. 
It is upon the average, especially the un- 
traveled average, that one must base his 
estimate of the characteristics of a race. 
Only now, after a hundred years of Amer- 
ican independence, is it becoming possible 
to study the elements ot the genuine Anglo- 
Saxon average. For nations live slowly 
away from long-standing traditions. A 
man may awake suddenly and, by the 
flashing of a new light, be changed. He 
may spring from sleep and dash the dust 
trom the eye, the fog trom the brain. Na- 
tions awake slowly, and find themselves 
slowly. A century is full short to dissulve 
the influence on Anglo-Saxon thought and 
practice of a thousand years ot subjection 
to Latinized conceptions of authority in 
Church and State. True, monarchy and an 
Established Church were officially rejected 
a hundred years ago; but can any one 
doubt that the restraining effects of those 
venerable institutions must linger in the 
blood of the first tew generations to)lowing 
that rejection, to modity, with involuntary 
survivals of reverential impulse, the think- 
ing and practice of ton decades? Many 
profess astonishment at the change that is 
suffusing American domestic, social and 
national ideals. Many speak uneasily of 
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the disappearing of an old order of rever- 
ence, simplicity, contentment, obedience to 
law, and the coming in of a new order of 
secularism, precocity, restlessness. But the 
change is normal. Its meaning is that the 
posterior momentum from the old English 
Latinized institutions of Church and State, 
rejected a hundred gears ago, has spent 
itself in our life, and we are reverting to 
the »»rimitive race type. We have moved 
away, slowly indeed, but surely, from a 
millennium “ft continental tradition; the 
acquired strain in the blood has died out at 
length; and now, like crude oil bursting 
trom undreamed-ot wells, the undiluted 
originals of Anglo.Saxonism are welling 
up into modern lite. 

It is not difficult to enumerate some of 
thore originals, so positive are they and 
insistent. The difficulty lies in interpret- 
ing correctly their meaning, lest, judging 
superficially, we be dazzled by their glam- 
our ; or, inclining to pessimism, forget what 
beneficence they may acquire it controlled 
by the power of religion. 

Three ot these originals may be chosen, 
from others, to illustrate the genius of 
Anglo-Saxonism: The love of possession; 
the pride of utilitarianism; the passion ot 
democracy. 


Love of Possession 


is planted deep in the breast of the Anglo 

Saxon. To have and to hold is, for him, 
“a primary condition,’ not of happiness 
only, but of self respect and of power. So 
judges the average. And it is no ignoble 
judgment when one backs it with an ethics 
proportionately real and sturdy. Here is 
the root ot industry, of trugality, of thrift; 
here the just pride of ownership, the law- 
ful zest of acquisition, the virile joy of 
self-support. Here, in the making, are 
social order and the wholesome routine of 
the settled community. But here, also, is 
the lust for material things; the animalis- 
tic revel in the plethora and surteit of 
wealth; the sensual eagerness ot self-dis 

play; the ferocity of competition; the 
speculative tever of avarice. And, deeper 
and more fertile in regrettable eftects than 
all else, is the setting up ot the visible 
against the invisible, which comes when 
the passionate love of possession no longer 
is balanced and bridled by the power of 
religion. By nature the Anglo Saxon is a 
materialist; the thing that is seen is the 
thing that interests him; the thing that is 
not seen he soon forgets. So long as he is 
surrounded by the atmosphere otf institu- 
tional reverence that exists where the maj 

esty of the State speaks in the tunctions of 
an Established Church, he may stand for 
the things unseen after that external tash- 
ion of decorum which is the obviously loy- 

al support of an ancestral custom. But, 
let him be a hundred years away from that 
Establishment, and in the stimulating air 
of *# money-getting age and country, and 
the average Anglo-Saxon is easily content 
to have and to hold the things that are seen 
and tangible, and to let the unseen things 
alone. His major interest is in the posses- 
sion of the visible, and his soul, being 
filled with goods aad pleasures and ambi- 
tions, acquiring, in youth, precocious ta- 
miliarity with the stimuli of the senses, 
experiences, unmoved, receding interest in 
the accessories of the invisibie treasure, 
the Lord’s Day, the Church, the Sacra- 
ments, the Bible. At last he disbelieves 
what at first he neglects, and lapses into 
the modern paganism. If there were but 
one in all the mass of Anglo Saxon men 
lapsing thus from the spiritwal plane, it 
would be a grave matter, for no life is un- 
important; but when one sees this tenden- 
cy to lapse into non-religion spreading 
through the average, as the growth ot 
wealth keeps pace with the growth of 
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democracy, it becomes evident that a ques- 
tion opens, broader in its scope. Experi- 
ence shows that religion, not the external 
tunctions of a religious establishment, but 
the law of God written in the heart and the 
power of God vitalizing conscience and 
subduing the will, is the only force that 
can regulate in an Anglo Saxon breast the 
love of possession and ethicize the effort to 
possess. Take that force away, let him be 
governed by his racial avarice tor things, 
with prudence and the civil law his only 
restraints, and all the finer qualities may 
die within him. Hard, pitiless, unscrupu- 
lous, cunniny, a marauder of the rights of 
others, he arrives where a soul must arrive 
that abandons reverence for the invisible 
to worship and servethe visible alone. 
And there shall that Anglo-Saxon nation 
arrive in its world-policy when religion 
dies out of the lite of the average. The 


finer qualities of the national conscience 


and the national sense of honor die with 
it; the magnanimity of power, one of the 
most sublime of national traits, dies into 
the tyranny of power, one of the most in- 
tolerable; tLe chivalry of national brother- 
hood dies into the ingenious casuistry of 
national aggression veiled under the cloak 
ot diplomatic protection; and patriotism, 
that most sacred of national graces, dies 
into territorial selfishness and the lust of 
conquest. It is suggestive that the noblest 
modern definition of patriotism has come 
not from an Anglo-Saxon but trom a Jap- 
anese. ‘“ Patriotism,’’ says Mr. Tokiwoi 
Yokoi of Tokyo, in the Journal of Ethics, 
“is not unadulterated selfishness, but the 
realization of the history ot the human 
race as one vast, organic, ethical process ; 
an evolutionary process toward an ethical 
end.” 

As we study further the undiluted orig- 
inals ot Anglo-Saxonism that are welling 
up into our modern lite, we find another ot 
them to be the 


Pride of Utilitarianism. 


Pride, in its proper place, and under 
proper limitations, is a just emution. A 
citizen is proud, with a pride that doex 
honor to his manhood, as he ponders the 
traditions aud perceives the glory of his 
native land. A student is proud as he 
revisits the halls ot his university and is 
reinforced in his ideals of learning and 
virtue. A parent is proud, with sacred 
and thankful pride, as he beholds his an- 
ticipations fulfilled in the ability and char- 
acter ot his child. A discoverer is proud, 
with the equable p.ide ot culture, when by 
the alchemy of science he brings within 
the range of human knowledge a new 
physical element. An inventor is proud, 
with a pride that may be at once artistic, 
commercial, and morai, when he finds a 
new and better way to control and apply a 
force in nature or a principle in art. To 
use the world and its powers is a duty 
man owes to its Creator. Nature, witb her 
hidden ways, her secret treasures, her eso- 
teric properties, is a challenge to mind. 
Both, nature and mind, are from one 
source, ordained to be in correspoudence 
with each other: mind — to ase; nature — 
to be used. The utilitarian is as normal, as 
necessary, a8 great, as the idealist. Todo 
is as noble as to think. As the Anglo- 
Saxon comes to his own again in a tradi- 
tionless continent of virgin resources, find- 
ing himself a hundred years away trom 
the conservative methods and usages of 
the Old World, he shows himself as he is — 
an aggressive utilitarian. It is his instinct 
and his gift to use the world. Curiosity 
prompts him to wring from nature her 
secrets. Discernment guides him to the 
hidden treasures and the latent forces, 
The economic gift prescribes tor him laws 
of application whereby invention and dis- 
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covery are not academic luxuries, but 
sot ress of wealth. 

This brilliant utilitarianism becomes the 
mother of qualities of brain and nerve — 
the power of quick and resolute decision, 
consecutive purpose, persistence, contempt 
of obstacles, keen estimates of men trom 
the standpoint of utility, genius tor the 
expaxrsion of useful enterprises. Here, as 
betore, I describe the average. All are not 
as this. We have our dreamers and our 
poets, our traditionalists and men of feel- 
ing. These are our cosmopolitans — our 
citizens of the world. But tor them we 
might torget that it was ever spoken: “A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
ot the things that he possesseth ; for the life 
is more than meat.’”’ Yet there is some- 
thing masterful in the unmitigated utilita- 
rianism of the pure Anglo-Saxon. He glo- 
rifies God in the works of his hands. 
Fiercely he puts nature through the fires 
of use, and when she lies reprobate, a heap 
ot waste, he cries: ‘*Go to, let us use the 
waste!” The ethical tendencies of this 
intense sense of vocation to use the world 
are complex and uncertain. So long as the 
pride of utilitarianism is the pride of the 
discoverer, the inventor, the artisan, the 
merchant, thecitizen, it is good and seemly ; 
tor in this pride are the springs of energy 
and research, and the betterment of ways 
of living. In this pride of utilitarianism is 
the spur that pricks the social conscience 
uutil it resents the blight on progress cast 
by poverty and unsanitated classes and 
corrupt administration of public affairs. 
There is an economic urgency in utilitari- 
anism thatis the correlate ot moral urgency 
in reform, an impatience of all bad, un- 
wholesome, slovenly ways, of «ll waste of 
energy, of all fallacious management, as 
affronts and injuries done to the sacred 
cause of use, 

But when Anglo-Saxonism enters world 
politics, its pride of utilitarianism, which 
seems to us a charter to use the world 
wherever it is not being used according to 
the Anglo-Saxon ideal, becomes a menace 
which nothing but the power of religion 
over the national conscience can restrain. 
The Anglo-Saxon average — and it is a 
large average —looks with contempt on 
brown-skinned nations, chiefly because otf 
their deficient sense of utility, and their 
corresponding lack of the qualities devel- 
oped in the utilitarian struggle: keenness, 
decision, quickness, inveutiveness, zest for 
material progress. The Anglo Saxon av- 
erage has always scorned the Oriental, who 
was content to live very simply and after 
ap old tashion in this world because he 
was chiefly interested in another. And 
tor some hundreds of years the Anglo. 


Saxon has thought it his rigbt, it not his 
duty, to organize tor an economic salvation 
of the world on his own behalf which has 
greatly complicated his coila:eral efforts 
tor its spiritual salvation on behalf oi the 
Orient. Some of the greatest wrongs, it 
not the blackest crimes, in the annals of 
nations, have issued trom the Anglo-Saxon 
pride of utilitarianism ; spurning peoples 
whose peshnenne wi 4 ideals it did not compre- 
hend, and exploiting their undeveloped re- 
sources by the sharp warrant of the un- 
sheathed sword. We cannot undo the past. 
What Anglo-Saxonism has written it has 
written, in bold indelibility, across the sol- 
emn scroll of the patient East. But now 
the readjustment of the world has come; 
world-torces are being redistributed. God 
is presenting to the Anglo-Saxonism ot 
America the opportunity of ages. Itis an 
opportunity tbat calls for our natural utili- 
tarianism. The resources of halt the 
world are calling us to use them. But none 
save a godly nation can answer that call 
aright —a nation in whose heart is that 
reverence tor the Almighty which rever- 
ences the rights and prope es, and feelings 
and aspirations, of all His children; a 
nation in whom the pride of utilitarianism 
is chastened by the zeal for righteousness. 
In studying the undilu originals of 
Anglo-Saxonism that are welling up into 
our modern lite, we find another to the 
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Passion of Democracy. 


As Benjamin Kidd well said, a few years 
back: ** Demos has spoken.’’ The people 
have found themselves. Personality and 
its birthrights are vindicated. We are, first 
of all, men / 

It is nothing new, this Gospel of Democ. 
racy. It is our reversion to type. The 
Anglo-Saxon is a democrat by nature, 
even as he is by nature a materialist and a 
utilitarian. Oemocracy is always lifting 
up anew its voice in the streets of Anglo. 
Saxon history. It spoke in the Magna 
Charta; it spoke in the English Reforma. 
tion, and in the Cromweilian Common. 
wealth; it spoke in the American Revolu- 
tion and in the American Civil War; it 
spoke in the disruption of the Scottish 
Church from the Establishment ; it spoke 
in the Chartist riote; it is speaking today 
in the proud protest of Noncoatormists 
against the English Educatiou Act; it 
speaks in the modern assertion of the lib- 
erty of Protestants in the critical study of 
Holy Scripture; it speaks in the diverse 
yet contemporary movements of labor 
unions and public schools. Always, with 
many voices, and in many tones, the geist 
of pure Anglo-Saxonism stands for the 
one great thing, the rights and opportuni- 
ties of men as men, which is the essential 
passion of democracy. It speaks —ah! 
with what majesty of truth —in the great 
cry of Ebenezer Elliott, seventy years ago: 


* When wilt Thou save the people ? 

O God of mercy, when ? 

The people, Lord, the peopie, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
God save the people ; Thine they are, 
Thy children, as Thine angels fair ; 
From vice, oppression and despair, 

God save the people !’’ 


But democracy, the most splendid trait of 
ure Anglo. Saxonism, is not complete in 
tself. On its positive side, as on offset to 

the elements in sucial evolution that find 

expression in monarchy, in heredita 

aristocracy, in an Established Church, an 

in all artificial limitations of the average, 
democracy is the synonym ot right reason, 
justice, reality, normal adjustment of the 
world to Him who is po respecter of per- 
sons. But on its négative side democracy 
presents the menace of social disintegra- 
tion, conscienceless individualism — every 
man for himself. That menace is present 
today,'as this xncient passion of our Anglo- 

Saxonism wells up into modern life. It 

speaks in the weakening ot the filial bond, 

rough the intolerance ot immaturity, as 
children grow away from their parents 
before their time. It speaks in the hard- 
ened selfishness of uncultured wealth, 
making the common highways ot the 
people dangerous with the hot wheels of 
cruel pleasure. It speaks in the preva- 
lence of wasteful ways ot living. It speaks 
in the growing disregard of sacred institu- 
tions, the hone, the church, the day of 
holy peace. It speaks in the dissolute 
careers of men entrusted with the custody 
ot great interests which they bave used on 

their own behalf. [t speaks in the im- 

paired conception of the majesty of law, 

which, half unconsciously, halt defiantly, 
discloses itselt at many points, This is 
the negative side of Anglo-Saxon democ- 
racy. And when such things come to pass 
within the lite of a nation, they project their 
menace into the world politics ot that na- 
tion. Sooner or later, ualess restrained 
and ccrrected by some organizing princi- 
ple, the conscienceless individualism of 

/rresponsibie democracy must be a nation’s 

undoing, in the federation of the world. 

** No man liveth to himself” — and no na- 

tion liveth to itself. Individualistic segre- 

gation of intsrests, by men and by nations, 
finds its only adequate corrective in some 
organizing principie great enough to con- 
trol, co-ordinate, unify and direct the 
scattering purposes ot pure democracy. 

There is one such princip:e and only one: 

* The tear of the Lord is the beginning of 

wisdom.” ‘The knowledge of the Most 

High is understanding.” Religion and 

reverence, personal as well as institutional, 

spreading like an atmosphere through 
school, and church, and press, and home ; 
impregnating the heart and addressing the 
reason of our youth; compassing their 
path and their lying down; intormin 

their ideals; determining their wortl 
view ; broadening their conception of pa- 
triotism until it shall include * the realiza- 
tion of the history of the human race as one 
vast, organic, ethical process ” — this is the 
organizing principle around which shall 
congregate the magnificent energies of 

Anglo Saxon democracy, to set betore the 

world an example of the liberty ot ethical 

obedience, the magnanimity of moral 
power, the generosity of social love. 
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HE cry, ** Baksheesh! Baksheesh!” in 
the market-place of Jaffa, put Rev. 
F. W. Sandford in a real dilemma ; for he 
had boasted that he practiced the whole 
Bible, and he had taught: “ Give to him 
that asketh of thee.” It was in 1898, and he 
and his first pupil, W. N. Gleason, bad 
landed at Jafta on their way to Jerusalem. 
What should he do when the beggars 
crowded around him ? 

What would you have done, my reader, 
ineuch a situation? Well, what he did 
illustrates his advantage over you: he got 
a message.” It was this: ** Give not that 
which is holy to the dogs.”” The money he 
had was ** the Lord’s,’’ and therefore holy. 
So, from that day, all Santordites, when 
visiting the Holy Land, know what to do 
when the beggars assail them. 

It is not intended to insinuate that Sand- 
ford gets a message whenever he encounters 
an inconvenient passage of Scripture; he 
has other resources besides messages. 
What is intended is this: He will never let 
a passage of Scripture stand in his way; he 
will always find some way to escape its 
force. In the tormer article I promised to 
show how 


He Tortures the Scriptures. 


Briefly I will run through the list of 
teachings named in the indictment against 
him in the former paper. After tbat, I will 
illustrate his method by citing his use of 
a few leading doctrines. I sha]l make no 
statement and cite no incident that cannot 
be easily proven in court. 

* Solt-denial,”? to Sandford, means that 
his pupils shall become so accustomed to it 
that, the greater the hardships they suffer 
in his work, the more they account them- 
selves honored. ** Enduring hardness as 
good soldiers,” is pushed in the same direc- 
tion — they are never to blame him for any 
lack or any difficulty. The “ subjection of 
wives,” with him, means the slavery of 
wives. The same is true of “ obedience of 
children.”’ Both of these I shall elaborate 
later. ‘* Authority ’’ in the church, means 
slavery to Sandford, as has been shown, 
and will be further shown. ‘“ Sending the 
Gospel to the ends of the earth,”’ is the 
ground for his claim that he is to “‘ evangel- 
ize the world in his generation.’ This 
claim caught many people in the early 
days; it sounded so promising! ‘“ The 
prayer of faith’? becomes the basis of a 
confessional, through which he whips his 
people into line. The “second coming” 
ot Christ furnishes the basis of all his mar- 
velous claims to greatness, while the teach- 
ing about “ persecution ’’ is very conven- 
ient for him just now, when he is being 
brought to justice tor his crimes. 

In all his teachings about Christ and the 
Bible, it is Christ especially admiring the 
faithfulness ot F. W. Sandford, and so ap- 


pointing him to rule in His kingdom, and . 


it is the Bible supporting Sandford in his 
dreams of greatness. He admires to tell 
how, after ‘‘a great battle of faith,” he 
asked God if He was satisfied with him; 
and says God said: “Turn away thine 
eyes,’ meaning that Sandford was so beau- 
tiful, spiritually, in God’s sight that he 
dazzled even God, and He had to turn 
away. This fancy is drawn trom the Song 
ot Solomon. We ought to have known 
What such blasphemy and conceit meant, 
and would have known if we had not al- 
ready adopted an unbiblical and irreverent 
theory of holiness. 

It he teaches “‘consecration,’’ and ‘the 
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reception of the |Holy Spirit,’’ it is conse- 
cration to Sandfordism, and the reception 
of tbe Spirit to spread Sandfordism to the 
ends of the earth. 

Victory’? means to him the victory 
over every doubt touching Sandford — his 
claims, his life, his teachings, his ‘*mes- 
sages;’’ it means a life treed trom even 
thoughts and feelings that are unfavorable 
to him in the slightest degree. 

The “success of the kingdom fof God,” 
and the “triumph of the church ot God,”’ 
are to him the triumph of Sandford’s 
church and the success ot *‘ the kingdom”’ 
which he has “set up”’ and “renewed”? — 
over which he is the head. 


His Gospel, ‘‘ Another Gospel” 


Nowhere in the world do you hear so 
much about “the blood,” and ‘“ victory 
through the blood,” and “‘sonship,” and 
** heirship,” and being ‘‘complete in Him,”’ 
as at Shiloh. Yet no one is “ perfected” 
without Sandtord’s ‘“ expert” manipula- 
tion ; and his tastings and other disciplines 
reduce the whole to “law works’”’ that 
make void the grace ot God. This has al- 
ways been true at Shiloh. And for two 
years at least the “‘ gospel of the kingdom” 
has quite supplanted the “ gospel of your 
salvation ;’’ for he teaches that no one is 
saved who rejects him and his “king- 
dom ;” that it is folly to try to get people 
to accept Christ if they will not accept him 
and his kingdom also, since that means 
that they will fall away to the antichrist 
who is at the door, and be lost. 

This is only an item in his swinging his 
people away from the “simplicity of the 
Gospel ;’’ he denies to them the right to 
interpret the Scriptures for themselves. 
Nothing in this direction could be more 
complete. I once saw him make an issue 
with one of his ministers for insisting that 
he had the right to interpret a passage of 
Scripture. This was rank “rebellion,” 
aud cost the minister fourteen days of fast- 
ing, without food or dfink, then three days 
ot torture “‘in hell,” aud after that the 
utter toss of all independent manhood. 
In the latter stages of the ‘‘ process” he 
told Sandford that he feared him more than 
he did God; and Sandtord seemed greatly 
pleased at the declaration. That man 
sounded the system to its dregs. 

Sandford will not brook ‘“ rebellion,” 
and any opposition to his will is rebellion. 
At such times he gives way to fierce and 
uncontrolled anger, uses his ‘ apostolic 
authority ’’ to give people over to Satan, to 
declare them in hell, damned, hopelessly 
lost, no right to plead the promises of God. 
When a Sandtordite escapes, he has to fight 
through days, weeks, even months of ter- 
ror, constantly beset by the haunting tear 
that he has no right to plead the promises 
of God, because this man has told him that 
any one who rebels against him is a rebel 
against God, and therefore has no right to 
any of the promises. This terror that 
clings to one suggests hypnotism very 
strongly. When people say that adults 
can leave Sandford ii they like, let them 
not forget what this terror means. I shall 
refer to it again before I close. 

Again, Sandford’s teaching of “ faith ” is 
not faith at all, though the “ life of faith ” 
is one of the boasts of Shiloh and Shiloh’s 
leader. This is not to assert that there is no 
faith among his followers ; there is, at first, 
before they lose their hold of the Scriptures 
and in their place get a Sandfordized Bible. 
He so juggles with the Scriptures, and so 
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mixes in his ‘ messages’ to explain the 
Scriptures, that what Bible they ha /e is 
not Bible, and messages and :evelations 
dominate even that. Their praying tor 
supplies is a great boast of Shiloh; but it 
is so mixed with human ingenuity and 
even trickery in getting prayers answered, 
that it amounts to a pious fraud. 

Who has not heard of instances of this? 
Can one forget the fraud of the boiler, pur- 
chased in Portland, to be delivered by a 
certain train; the foundations laid “in 
taith ;"’ the students wrestling in prayer 
for a boiler ; and the boiler heaving in sight 
over the hill, and fitting the foundations 
exactly? Will any ex Shilohite torget how 
many times, when praying for food, the 
answers came in such a way that it became 
difficult to really trust ‘tod for anything ? 
And will the children ever torget the won- 
derful answer to their prayers for a certain 
sum of money to pay off the workmen on 
the Children’s Building, when they opened 
their eyes to see the very amount, in crisp 
bills, placed around on pulpit and chairs 
and floor? And when they prayed for 
another amount, little John Sandford came 
in tugging at a bag of coin in his pocket, 
which when coanted was the very sum 
they wanted ? 

Faith at Shiloh is not faith, and for this 
reason he makes them believe whatever he 
tells them is true. Hesays: ‘“ You don’t 
have to understand it; God doesn’t want 
reasonings, He wants revelation, and you 
have revelation. Do I not tell you it is so? 
Believe it! Believe it quick — the quicker 
the better! Swallow it! Gulp it down ! It 
will digest !”’ 

And they do gulp it down; and it is thus 
that a thorough-going Sandfordite can be- 
lieve one thiug as easily as another. Light 
becomes darkness, and darkness becomes 
light. And those who leave find that what 
they supposed that they believed they did 
not in reality believe at all. The things 
that they gulped down did not digest. As 
soon as the pressure of will was removed, 
and reason was allowed a voice, this undi- 
gested matter came trooping forth like un- 
digested food from an overloaded stomach. 
This is why, on the witness stand, we have 
to say of the things we once cluimed to be- 
lieve and which we were quite honest in 
claiming that we believed, that we did be- 
lieve them. and yet did not believe them. 
Could anything better illustrate the artifi- 
cial life that Sandtord creates, that runs 
parallel to the real life that he smothers ? 

To this day Sandtord quotes to his follow- 
ers, to destroy the force of my present 
testimony against him, the things that I 
wrote in praise of him when I was his 
slave. Only last week he told a reporter 
that the very best description of himself 
that was ever written came from the pen 
of N. H. Harriman, and he gave the re- 
porter the words. Yet those worde were 
written about five months after I went to 
Shiloh, and soon after I had been whipped 
into line for the fourth time by his getting 
my children to disfellowship me with the 
rest of the school for “ rebellion,” at a time 
when he was telling me and the school that 
he believed that God had sent me to the 
hilltop and the movement to interpret him 
to the world. And when I wrote I wrote, 
with all the skill and ingenuity that I 
could summon, to convince myself first, 
then others afterward, that Shiloh and 
Sandford were what they ought to be, what 
he claimed that they were. Those who 
look through his eyes, and interpret things 
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as he interprets them, see some most beauti- 
tul things at Shiloh. Looked at with eyes 
that are disillusioned, they are vastly 
different. 

Sandford addresses himself always to the 
will, never to the understanding, when he 
has an issue with any one. Thus the issue 
is never, “Are you convinced?” but, 
‘““Will you surrender—to God?” It is 
always ‘“‘to God,’’? never to Sandford. 
People frequently exclaim: ‘I don’t see 
how any person of intelligence can become 
a slave to that man!” Their intelligence 
does not become enslaved; it is ruled out 
ot court altogether. What I have just 
shown explains it all. 

Then there is the whole train of uncanny 
methods that create the morbid atmos- 
phere of Shiloh. Dreams, visions, morbid 
imaginings, demon possessions, snares, by 
which one is said to be mentally biinded, 
burdens of hysterical women — these all 
act powerfully to lead one to distrust him- 
self and “take the eyes’”’ of others. And, 
with it all, a most unhealthy dread of 
“tailing God’’ if one even questions a 
word of ‘‘ His prophet,’’ a dread that be 
comes an unutterable terror whenever 
“His prophet” turns on one with the 
smallest charge of blame. Sandford un 
derstands this dread, this terror, for he 
has systematically created it, and no one 
ever knew better how to use his weapon 
than Sandford knows how to use this. He 
is an expert in it, and his ingenuity in its 
use is inexhaustible. 

As to tamily discipline, the headship otf 
the man and obedience of the wite and chil- 
dren, the courts of Maine have aired that 
theory as held at Shiloh. The quotation in 
the jormer paper, on “ Divine Authority,”’ 
makes clear what use Sandford would 
make of that teaching. Cruelty to children 
is so shocking there, as he forces tathers to 
bave the “* uncompromising spirit’’ in ad 
ministering discipline, that two learned 
judges have recently declared, in substance, 
that Shiloh is no sate place in which to rear 
children. ‘“ Living in this atmosphere oi! 
unreality,’’ they say, “‘ spending their days 
largely in fasting and prayer, believing iv 
the divine inspiration of a man many ot 
whose acts and deeds are almost too cruel 
for beliet, is ill calculated to fit a boy or 
girl tor tuture usefulness in the world.” 

li this decree ofthe two courts is sus- 
tained by the Law Court, children at 
Shiloh have a recognized protection. 
Would God there were equal protection 
vouchsated by the laws of Maine for the no 
less helpless adults ot this horrible system 
ot slavery! The noble women of Andros- 
coggin County petitioned the last legisla- 
turefor such a law to be enacted — the only 
public recognition that I bave seen of the 
rights of adults at Shiloh, notwithstarding 
it has been shown in every trial and hear- 
ing that no person at Shiloh dare oppose 
Sandford in anything. The general attitude 
seems to be that if an adultis tool enough 
to let that man rule him, he deserves his 
punishment. It is claimed that they can 
leave if they wantto. I grantit; but they 
do not dare toadmit, even to themselves, 
that they want to, but insist that they are 
quite happy, sometimes when their hearts 
are breaking. 

We who have escaped know, from most 
bitter experience, that much of the time we 
did bemoan our lot and suffer intensely be- 
cause our doubts would obtrude and persist 
in coming up to torment us. This is why 
people die there of broken heart. We kuow 
that we would have bsen out of it long be- 
fore we were only for this dreadtul terror ct 
making a fatal mistake. We know that be- 
tore we did escape we had to face and brave 
the awiul tear that we would lose our souls, 
but at any cost we would go no further 
against our manhood. 
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We know, too, that it is a fact that the 
poor slaves there, probably all of them at 
some time, wish they might die and end 
their miseries, and that many have to be 
watched to keep them from suicide. John 
Scott, one of the ministers who recently 
escaped and then was recaptured and 
stripped of his ministerial office and set to 
farming, when he was out said: * It is get- 
ting herder and harder to get away trom 
there. There are plenty of others who 
want to come.”’ 

We also know that about the only reliet 
from this misery the poor people have is 
the tanatical enthusiasm that he is so in- 
genious in stimulating with visions of won- 
derful things always about to “ heave in 
sight.”” We know that Sandfordites vi- 
brate between the two extremes of misery 
and artificial ecstasy — misery at their 
hard lot, fighting doubts that will not down, 
and fears because ot the donbts ; and ecsta- 
sies of rapture over the glorious prospects 
that Sandford is always conjuring up to 
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lowship me, in my fourth “ rebellion,” he 
first had my three children taken apart by 
themselves, their father’s awful sin was 
told them, and they were asked whethe, 
they should stand with him or with Mr. 
Sandtord. They stood with Sandtord, ang 
when I met my younger daughter in the 
hell she turned from me and shunned ino 
as a polluted thing. When I was finally 
subdued, my wife, who had stood with me, 
was made to feel herself a great culprit fo; 
forsaking the man of God.” 

And when parents leave him, the cisildren 
that he holds are taught a most unchristian 
spirit and attitude toward them. All nat. 
ural love is crushed out of them — at least 
they put such a pressure upon themselves 
that they believe it is. I have no doub 
that deaths at Shiloh are occurring asa re 
sult cf this unnatural and satanic teaching 
and practice. And such deaths are sure to 
become more and more frequent. They 
will call it consumption; but we who have 
known Shiloh know what it means. 
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When he Began his Work 


keep them from their miseries. I knewa 
man so goaded to madness at Sandford’s 
persistent persecutions, that he felt that it 
would be a relief if he could seize him and 
leap overboard with him, even if he went 
to hell for it. 

To return to the punishing of children, I 
know a yOung man whose father, then a 
minister, but since deceased, took him out 
at Sandford’s orders, and so beat him with 
a horsewhip that he carries the scars of the 
beating to this day. He had punished the 
boy, a lad of fifteen or more, all that he 
thought necessary for the trifling oftence. 
Sandford was not satisfied, and said it it 
were his boy he would punish him “ within 
an inch of his lite,” or some expression as 
strong as that. 

Another man was ordered to wake his 
boy up at midnight, another boy of fifteen 
or more, and punish him. He did so, took 
him down into the woods, and there beat 
him with a rod till he was conquered to 
suit Sandford. The recent hearing brought 
out the case of one Gray, who did the same 
thing, and returned to Sandtord and the 
school, and when Sandford asked bim it he 
had “done a good job,” replied proudly 
that he had. Again, he teaches children to 
“honor ” their parents; but in practice he 
effects the very opposite. He disciplines 
parents in presence of their children, and 
even forces the children to take part in the 
uisciplines. When he was about to distel- 


At the Present Day 


Such children treat their parents shame- 
fully, insultingly. They refuse to corre- 
spond with them. Wher they meet they 
will not greet or talk with them. Sucha 
one, in the court-room recently, refused to 
recognize his sister when she brought a 
most tender message to him from his 
mother, telling him that her heart was ach- 
ing tor him night and day. He loved his 
mother dearly before Sandford torbade it. 
He loves her now. And it present symp- 
toms develop, he will be one ot the vic- 
tims of this unnatural condition, this awiu) 
pressure of the will upon the heare. 

A young minister of great promise died 
in the Sandtord home in Jerusalem last 
Septemiber. He and his sister, always du- 
titul and loving children, had refused to 
write or receive any more letters from their 
pacents, who had leit Sandtord. Some 
days before he died Shiloh had received a 
cablegram that he was very ill ; yet Shiloh 
sent no word to his parents twelve miles 
away. When they announced his death, it 
waa in curt terms that a heathen would not 
have employed in such a case, and with no 
word of sympathy. Yet it was Sandtord’s 
“restoration ’’ lunacy that had cost this 
young man his life, and robbed his parents 
of their oldest son. And when they wrote 
their daughter tor their son’s Bible, the 
daughter refused to send it, because she 
telt that Victor, who was true to Mr. Sand- 
tord, would not have wanted them to have 
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it. Does any one think that sort of force 
upon vature will not cost that young wom- 
an anything in physical health? And who 
can measure what it cost her heart? Yet 
that is Sandtordism. 

And what about the parents? Could 
anything short of the great grace of God 
keep them trom unchristian feelings 
toward the man who is the cause of all 
this? Yet they are kept, beautifully kept. 
And their deep griet is hidden with God. 
Both testified on the stand recently, and 
for an instant their grief was uncovered. 
The attorney suddenly asked the father of 
what his son died. Unmanned for an in- 
stant, he said, with a great sob: “Ota 
broken heart.’’ Later the mother was 
asked where her daughter then was. With 
a pathos that would have moved a heart of 
stone, like a hunted thing, she replied: ‘‘I 
don’t know, Mr. Crockett. I have asked 
three of these people today where she is, 
and they won’t tell me’? — motioning toa 
party of Shiloh leaders sitting together in 
the court room. 

As to wives, I have called their lot 
‘“slavery.’’ At first you think you have 
found that happy Scriptural balance ot 
manly love and womanly reverence, the 
man the protector of the woman, the 
woman the glory of the man. But, alas! 
it is an illusion. The iron hand of **au- 
thority ” crushes this beautitul flower ot 
Eden. I shall sacrifice taste to truth, and 
give but one illustration — Sandtord’s own 
wife. Scolded, insulted, stormed at, prayed 
at, openly and shamelessly humiliated, till 
she is like a frightened bird dreading the 
swoop ot the hawk, he declares that at last 
her “stiff neck is broken,’’ that her “ re- 
bellion” has given place to ‘‘a meek and 
quiet spirit’? — that she is *‘queenly,’’ as 
befits the wite ot David, king. This means 
that she has become Sandfordizod — all 
her natura] beauty of character, her guile- 
less nature, her spirit consecrated to truth 
and the spread ot the Gospel, all, wrenched 
and twisted and forced into the Sandtord 
mold. 

Passing over the lesser humiliations, 
which were constant, I cite three only: 
a violent blow in the tace, not the first, as 
she reminded him at the time; a ten-days’ 
tast as the sequel to the blow, and a prayer 
for her that it she did not ‘‘'come up and 
take her place” as a fit wife tor God’s 
prophet, God would “kiil her,” and give 
her place to another. The blow was iora 
rebuke she gave him. It was very mild, 
but given in impatience — ‘“‘horrible re- 
bellion,’’ Atter the blow he sent her away 
to tast and “ get that stuff out ” ot her ; and 
atter ten days he sent me to help her, as he 
feared her reason was tottering. Atter the 
prayer tor God to kill her, he told her God 
meant it, and he, her husband, would see 
it carried out — he would see her buried if 
she did not “come up.’’ Next day he 
boasted, as if it were « good joke, that he 
had her “in a corner at last,’’ and she 
would have to * get somewhvere.”’ 

And jive able-bodied men saw and heard 
all this — with no sign of dissent! Could 
anything better illustrate the enslaving 
and debasing power ot Sandfordism ? 

In all these illustrations, Sandford is tor- 
turing people by torturing the Scriptures 
and then trightening them with them. But 
there is another phase ot his use ot the Scrip- 
tures that is even less edifying than this. 


He Deliberately Breaks the Scriptures 


I will give an illustration or two. He 
teaches, “Owe no man anything,” and 
claims that he practices that. He also 
boasts that Shiloh never owed anything 
over night except once. If is a fact, how- 
ever, that tor many months Shiloh owed 
contractors $20,000. It is also true that that 
money was paid and the debts were found 
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cleared off, at the close of a five months’ 
season of protracted prayer, and asking 
the followers of Sandtord outside to pray, 
for money to finish the buildings. No 
money came in for that purpose, so far as 
any beside Sandford and Holland knew; 
yet that $20,000 was paid. 

When he bought “ Elim,’’ his house at 
545 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, it had a 
mortgage on it. He told his foliowers that 
the holder of the mortgage would not let 
him pay it off. Itis a fact that at that time 
he not only had not the money to pay 
it off, but the records tell a story of strug- 
gle to keep it from being foreclosed fora 
long time, and it was only held by being 
transferred toa Boston lawyer. Later, in 
August, 1903, he sent out several most ur- 
gent secret appeals to his people to save 
Elim, telling them that if there were not 
raised about $13,000 before the month was 
over, they would lose the house. And 
without paying off that mortgage, he used 
soon after $8,500 to buy the ‘‘ Companion 
House to Elim,” subject to a $10,000 mort- 
gage. 

And he develops the same kind of word- 
juggling and trickery in his followers, in 
his instructions on secrecy and evading ef- 
forts to get facts about Shiloh. It is no 
part of a good “warrior” to give awsy 
the Lord’s secrets to the enemy, and they 
soon become expert in evasion. No Sand- 
tordite warrior will tell anything that 
Sandford wants kept secret, it he can pos- 
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people at Shiloh were eating potatoes and 
turnips, boiled, or madeinto a soup with- 
out meat, or barley and Indian mush and 
separated milk. And this yacht ‘“Cor- 
onet’’ was bought when his other yacht 
had been lying idle for ten months. 

This is the man who has the lives and 
destinies of all his people in his keeping, so 
that they are no longer tree moral agents. 
It is true, they are but tew; but it is a 
heartrending spectacle to see even a thou- 
sand people thus unmanned, thus tor- 
tured ; especially is this so if some of them 
are your own flesh and blood. This is the 
man who enslaves these people by a pre- 
tence of practicing the Bible, and keeps 
them enslaved by juggling with the Bible, 
to keep them terrified. When he is not 
territying them he is fooling them. 

He began mildly enough, and in his 
early ministry really seemed to have 
power with God. He was then a soul- 
winner. He was willing to suffer and en- 
dure privation. He now is “royal,” hav- 
ing his private cook, his private commis- 
sary, and always having enough and of 
the best, even when his followers are actu- 
ally starving. And he keeps them trom 
murmuring by telling them that he ‘ went 
through” his testings in the early days; 
and that when they ‘‘go through”’ as he 
has done God will teed them better. He 
has his private apartments, his private 
horse and buggy, and allis ‘ royal.’ 

He began simply, but even in his pastor- 











“GATES OF PRAISE” 
The Temple built by Sandford at an expense of $250,000 


sibly help it. Attorneys, judges and juries 
have found that out. 

This is the man whose perfections have 
made him God’s choice from all the earth 
to go before the face of Christ in His sec- 
ond [advent and prepare the throne for 
Him —a man who tortures the Scriptures, 
breaks the Scriptures, has children beaten, 
drives people to insanity and death, and 
starves them while he spends thousands 
recklessly and needlessly. He was put- 
ting velvet carpets and fine furniture 
into Olivet while over forty people were 
literally starving in Liverpool, wholly 
fasting some days, partly tasting most 
ot the days, coming down to meals at 
the ring of the bell to find only hot water 
—and this continued fora half year. He 
was on a hunting trip in New Brunswick, 
going, it is claimed, by his royal yacht 
Coronet,” costing $20,000, and with my 
own daughter as special cook, while his 





ates the same ungovernable temper and 
arbitrary will were manifest. In his first 
pastorate, in a meeting for special prayer, 
when a woman failed to pray when he was 
seeking ** unity,’’ he assailed her with the 
same spirit that now characterizes him, 
and told her the meeting was a failure, and 
on her account. It is a siguificant fact 
that he got not a single tollower trom 
either of his pastorates ; that the five dea- 
cons that he appointed in the first year of 
his independent work, and before Shiloh 
started, all left him, and one was his broth- 
er-in law ; that not less than three bodies 
of people that joined him at that time all 
leit him ; and that only one member of his 
large family of brothers and sisters follows 
him or believes in him. When he started 
Shiloh he wrote a hymn about David and 
his mighty men, and applied it to himself 
and his ministers as soon as he hud minis- 
Continued from page 758 
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THE FAMILY 


THE DAISY MEADOW 
OLIVE A. SMITH. 


Where the purpling hills and the June sky 
mingle, 
Quiver and melt in the sunset’s glow, 
The daisy meadow gleams, brightly 
mellow, 
A carpet of green flecked with gold and 
snow. 


There the lark soars high in the sapphire 
heaven, 
The thrushes sing to the evening star ; 
A wild rose nods to a lonely bluet, 
And a rippling rivulet chimes trom afar. 


There’s never a sigh in the daisy meadow, 

Never a moan from the breeze that 
sweeps 

O’er purple and gold, and gleaming silver, 

That blend and tade as the twilight 
creeps. 


Emporia, Kan. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Content to live from day to day 
Serving the Lord, 
Todo His way 
The work that He lays out for me, 
Knowing Do task can ever be 
Too hard, 
Too great for me, 
If I will trust and learn to say, 
“ Thy work, Tby will, Thy way, 
Dear Lord!” 
— E. Clifton Taylor, 


He who will not answer to the rudder 
must answer to the rock. — Archbishop 
Hervé, 

- ® — 

A voice that habitually “sharps” or 
** flats ’’ will spoil a choir, so an intolerant 
spirit will ruin the harmony of a house- 
hold. — Mrs. J. F. Willing. 


«* a 


Art thou a beggar at God’s door, be sure 
thou gettest a great bowl, tor as thy bowl 
is, so will be thy mess. According to thy 
faith, saith He, be it unto thee, — Bunyan, 

a*-e 

A perfect faith would lift us absolutely 
above tear. It is in the cracks, crannies 
and gulfy taults of our beliet—the gaps 
that are not faith — that the snow of appre- 
hension settles, and the ice of unkindness 
torms. — George Macdonald. 


a*s 


In the pilgrimage of life, water often 
tails us. Wecome to wells of human com- 
fort, and find them dry; but it is not so 
with those tor whom God is working ; and 
the unclean things that haunt others find 
no hold in them. — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


Put all things in His bands, and offer 
them beforehand to Him ian your heart, as 
a sacrifice. From the moment when you 
cease to want things to be according to 
your own judgment, and accept uncondi- 
tionally whatever He sends, you will be 
tree from all your uneasy retrospects and 
anxieties about jyour own concerns. — 
Fénelon. 


. * 

All past days are not to be counted in 
reckoning up the lite which is behind us, 
although all coming days are to be counted 
in reckoning lite as it comes. It is not 
good spiritual arithmetic to treat the past 
and the future alike. There are days in 
the past which have a history, but there are 
days there which have no history. There 
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ar? historic gaps:in lite. There are blanks 
in lite. Take a concrete case. There is a 
silence of a whole Year in the biography of 
David. For twelve months he sung no 
song of praise, thought no great thoughts, 
and sent nothing good down to posterity. 
Both harp and conscience were silent. 
When he lived in a spiritual atmosphere 
and did spiritual deeds his lite was record 
ed; but when he stepped down trom spir- 
ituality into carnality there were great 
blank leaves in his book otf life. Prior to 
the period when the prophet Nathan point- 
ed the finger of reproot at him and 
brought his conscience back to activity, 
there was an awful waste ot a whole year. 
— DavID GREGG, in “Our Best Moods.” 


There is no journey of lite but has its 
clouded days ; and there are some days in 
which our eyes are so blinded with tears 
that we find it hard to see our way or even 
read God’s promises. Thosedays that have 
a bright sunrise followed by sudden thun- 
derclaps and bursts of unlooked-for sor- 
rows are the ones that test certain of our 
graces the most severely. Yet the law of 
spiritual eyesight very closely resembles 
the law ot physical optics. When we come 
suddenly out of the daylight into a room 
even moderately darkened, we can discern 
nothing, but the pupil of our eye gradually 
enlarges until unseen objects become visi- 
ble. Evenso the pupil of theeye ot taith 
has the biessed taculty of enlarging in dark 
hours of bereavement, so that we discover 
that our loving Father’s hand is holding 
the cup of trial, and by and by the gloow 
becomes lu-ainous with glory. — Theodore 
L. Cuyler, D. D. 


Some busy man, right by your side, in 
the tull curyent ot activity, has seen the 
inevitable summons and dropped the tools 
ot lite and gone away. The day aiter he is 
buried, you walk through his empty house. 
There is all that used to identity him to 
you. The shelves are crowded with the 
books he loved. The furniture is iull of 
memories of him. Signs of his wealth and 
tokens of his taste are everywhere. The 
clothes he wore still keep his shape. The 
instruments with which he worked have 
hardly yet grown cold. Some friend be- 
side you says: “ Poor fellow, it was very 
hard to leave all this! How he worked tor 
itall! How he enjoyed it all! And now 
he has leit it all behind! David waa right; 
when he died, he did, indeed, carry noth- 
ing away.” 

But then, if you have got hold of our 
truth, does not your heart perhaps remon 
strate: Nay, for this man David was not 
right; David was wrong! Did he really 
carry nothing away — he who went into 
the mysterious world beyond, rich in wis- 
dom, patience, and trust, with purity that 
had been tried and whitened in the fire, 
with a judgment enlarged and a soul ri- 
pened by countless struggles? Has he car- 
ried nothing — he who goes wrought and 
kneaded through and through with the 
certainty that he is God’s child, which he 
has gained out of a thousand quiet com- 
munions with his Father, and a hundred 
terrible emergencies when he has ‘ad to 
cling to his Father’s Fatherhood with des- 
perate hands? Does he carry nothing — 
he who carries the new self which was born 
in the new birth? There are times when 
the old chant changes ; when, not that man 
leaves everything behind him, but that 
man takes everything with him, becomes 
the certainty that fills our souls as we hear 
the step of Death coming to call us or to 
call our brethren away. How terrible that 
certainty is! How glorious that certainty 
is! How it makes any patient and con- 
scientious work, as one tries to do it here 
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in Christ’s name, shine with all the radi. 
ance of eternity ! — Phillips Brooks. 


It were not hard, we think, to serve Him, 
If we could only.see! 

If He would stand, with that gaze intense 

Burning into our bodily sense, 

If we might look on that face most tender, 

The brow where the scars are turned to 

splendor, 

Might catch the light of His smile so sweet, 

And view the marks in His hands and feet, 
How loyal we should be! 

It were not hard, we think, to serve Him, 
If we could only see! 


It were not hard, He says, to see Him, 
If we would only serve ; 
‘* He that doetk the will of heaven, 
To him sball knowledge and sight be given !” 
While tor His presence we sit repining, 
Never we see His countenance shining ; 
They who toil where His reapers be 
The glow of His smile may always see, 
And their faith can never swerve. 
It were not hard, He says, to see Him, 
If we would only serve. 


— British Weekly. 





HEARTENING 
MINNA STANWUOD. 


HE was tired, unutterably tired. In 
the first place, Bobbie had cried 
with energy and assiduity aJl night. Do 
you know what it means to have a baby 
lad, piercing of voice and lusty of lung, 
ery all night? Youdo. Well, did two- 
year-old Vera sleep in the same room, and 
did four-year-old Frank and bis dad sleep 
in the next room, and were you in mortal 
terror lest all three of them should wake ? 
And did Vera presently wake and wail 
for a fresh bottle, and did Frank immedi- 
ately roar fora ‘‘ diuk of wasser,’’ and then 
— oh, then did dad mumble something un- 
pleasant about noisy kids who wouldn’t 
let a fellow sleep? And did he come 
blinking out into the room, commanding 
Bob to quit yelling, telling Vera to drink 
her empty bottle, and throwing out va- 
rious none-too-subtle insinuations that you 
youiself were to blame for the disturb- 
ance, euding up by opining that you must 
have peculiar taste to select 2 A. M. for 
such demonstrations? And did your 
whole being cry out for mother, and 
for your own father’s peaceful home, 
so that it seemed as if the longing would 
fairly tear the heart out of your breast ? 
Well, then, you know precisely how 
Mrs. Young felt that morning as she 
pushed the carriage, while Vera toddled 
sedately with her doll, and Frank accom- 
plished frequent dashes into the street, 
miraculously escapiag automobiles and 
recklessly driven wagons. Moreover, the 
gutter held seductive puddles, none of 
which escaped the alert blue eyes, and 
puddles are not beautifying to tan sloes 
and clean stockings. Mrs. Young sighed, 
then chided herself. Why did she sigh ? 
Had she not wished, and wished, and 
even prayed — although questioning if it 
were a praying matter —that Bobbie 
would go to sleep ? And Bobbie had gone 
to sleep! The fresh air, the comfortable 
carriage, and the soothing motion were 
too much for him. He had succumbed, 
and looked an image of angelic sweetness 
on a white ruffled pillow. Crying never 
swelle-i his eyes or flushed his face. Her 
desire had been granted at last, after 
many hours; and yet she sighed. The 
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days seemed so long, there were so many 
of them, they were all just alike, and they 
would go op being long, and many, and 
just the same for years— and years — 
and — 

There was a sharp tap ou a window. 
Then « sash was thrown up. A gray 
head and a plump face were thrust out. 

‘‘ Good mornin’,’’ said a friendly voice. 
-- J ain’t never been introduced to you, 
but I know who you are. You’re Mrs. 
Young, and you live in Temple’s new 
block. I’ve seen you go past day after 
day, au’ I thought it seemed awful stiff 
in me not to speak to you. I speak to 
lots of folks out’n this window. I'm so 
near the sidewalk, you see, I can look 
right into folksee eyes, an’ I get to know 
‘em that way. Oh, there’s some folks [ 
know better’n their own mothere, just 
catchin’ their thoughts on the fly out’n 
this window. My name’s Mrs. Bing- 
ham.’’ 

‘*Good morning, Mrs. Bingham,” 
gasped the amazed Mra. Young, moving 
the baby carriage nervously. ‘ Frank, 
come out of the gutter. Come up here on 
the sidewalk. This is Mrs. Bingham, 
Frank. Can’t you take off your cap?”’ 

‘* Never mind his cap,’’ counseled Mrs. 
Bingham, in a low tone, eagerly crowd- 
ing a generous breadth of shoulders into 
the window. ‘' Don’t you go to makin’ 
that boy bashful a-fussin’ him about that 
cap before folks. Let bim alone a good 
deal. But what I wanted to tell you was 
this: You put me in mind of myself 
when I was young, only I had seven. Yes, 
seven. Like steps they was. An’ cry, 
an’ fuss — don’t name it! An’I had all 
my own work to do, even to the washin’. 
Land ! but I notioned I had the hard 
time. Still, I enjoyed it, too. When the 
house was red up of an aft’nonn, an’ the 
children was clean, I used to think it 
was a pretty sight. Then they begun to 
drop off. First one, then another, an’ 
another, an’ another, till I had only one 
left — the baby. He was a good baby, 
but he wasn’t ever strong —an’cry! I 
buried him last month. Only forty-seven 
he was, poor little fellow! Well, I was 
goin’ tosay —I set here all soul alone, 
an’ there ain’t no one to bother me, no 
babies cryin’, no faces to wash, not a one 
to spread bread an’ jam for, an’ I look 
back an’ think them was the happiest 
days of my life. What wouldn’t I give to 
live over just one week of it, or one day, 
even! To be settin’ in my kitchen with 
all my children around me — some of ’em 
cryin’, some laughin’, some singin’, some 
poundin’ an’ bangin’ fit to deafen y’, an’ 
my husband a-comin’ in a-hollerin’ at ’em 
to keep quiet. But he never meant it 
cross, Weexpect too much of the men, 
don’t you think ? We look for ’em to be 
angels. But they ain’t angels, The Lord 
made ’em to match the women, and we 
ain’t angels — no, no ! 

‘* An’ do you know, that baby of yours 
cries just like my Eddie. He was the one 
I just buried. Sometimes I set and im- 
agine I hear him cryin’, Funny, how 
you’d come to want to hear a baby cry ! 
Oh, good mornin’, Mr. Doran ! Just wait, 
won’t you, an’ I’ll hand you wy recipe 
for pickled onions to give to your wife. 
Good mornin’, Mrs. Young. Just stop to 
the window any time when you’re pass- 
in’ and we’ll have a nice sociable chat. A 
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young mother needs a bit of heart’nin’ 
up.” 

The blue gingham shoulders were with- 
drawn, and Mr. Doran meekly took Mrs. 
Young’s place at the window. Mrs. 
Young pushed on, and, yes, the carriage 
did go a little more easily. Perhaps she 
was tired standing. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





THE CELESTIAL CHILD 


There is a quiet room in heaven 
Where childless women sit ; 

And ever at the tall of even 
The dear Christ enters it, 

Not as the glorious Lord of light, 

Nor crowned with that eftulgence bright 
By which the world is lit. 


But as a little child, alone, 
He nestles at their feet, 

And each one calls the babe her own — 
Oh! it is wondrous sweet! 

The Christ’s dear mother sits apart 

And smiles tc hear each lonely heart 
With mother- rapture beat. 

— CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH WELLS, in 

Smart Set tor June. 





A CONFERENCE LUNCH 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 


HE success of a public luncheon con- 

sists fully as much in the serving as 

in the preparation of the food. But when 

both go together — well-cooked iood and 

systematic serving — the success of the en- 
tertainment is assured. 

Sucb a luncheon was recently given to 
a crowd of hungry people. The place 
where it was served was a hail a short 
distance trom the small church where 
the gathering was held. Seats were 
arranged in rows up and down the hall, 
and between them were small round tables 
daintily draped in white, upon each of 
which stood a temptingly arranged basket 
ot fruit. 

As soon as the people were all seated the 
folding doors swung open, and in trooped 
a bevy ot girls dressed in white, each car- 
rying a pile of plates, and each plate sup- 
plied with a tork, a spoon, and a paper 
napkin. A certain number ot girls see.ned 
to be allotted a particular section; for as 
soon as they had marched across the hall, 
they instantly separated as by a military 
order, one delegation. going in one direc- 
tion and oue in another, and in a twinkling 
the people all found themselves supplied 
with a plate, a fork, a spoon, and a napkin. 

This corps was closely tollowed by an- 
other, each girl carrying a waiter filled 
with small paper cups containing scal- 
loped oysters ; and in another “ twinkling ’”’ 
every one in the hall was feasting on scal- 
loped oysters. 

Closely following this course came plat- 
ters filled with delicious peas, several gen- 
erous spoontuls of which were leit upon 
each plate beside the cup of oysters. Then 
came delicately browned chicken cro- 
queties in the shape of rolls of lozenges, 
tollowed by plates ot bread and butter 
sandwiches, which went the rounds sev- 
eral times. Then, to supplement the cups 
of oysters, came girls with dishes of them 
to replenish cups which were found empty, 
for the people were hungry, the oysters 
were good, and the supply was abundant. 

Next in order came delicious apple turn- 
overs, followed by cake, and in between 
this generous output of tood cups of tea 
and mugs of coffee were passed. The ta- 
bles containing the dishes of fruit also 
held bowls filled with lumps of sugar, from 
which the people were expected to help 
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themselves. The dishes of fruit contained 
bananas, pears and grapes, and were well 
filled. 

The quiet order of those serving the 
lunch seemed to impress itself upon those 
partaking of it, so that the hurry and con- 
tasion so apt to attend a gathering of this 
kind were conspicuous by their absence; 
and compliments were showered right and 
leit by the dispersing crowd upon the 
efficient corps of smiling, white-robed 
waitresses who had done so much towards 
making the affair such a pronounced suc- 
cess. 


Waltham, Mass. 





The Mother of Today 


“J. HE mother of today is not unkindly 

treated, but she is hela witha firm 
daughterly hand. There is little irterest in 
her as a genuine sample of an early issue. 
She must be edited and revised and 
brought strictly up:to date betore she can 
be considered suitable for publication. 
Her grammar and pronunciation receive 
careful attention, and her archaisms of 
speech are faithfully pointed out — at first 
tolerantly, then irritably, then with exas- 
peration. 

She cannot now glide comfortably into 
what has been called her anecdotage, for 
the young generation has discovered that 
an anecdote is merely a funny story that 
isn’t funny, and so has relentlessly 
snubbed it out of the conversational cate- 
gory. Her garments and their adjustment 
are strictly supervised by her tireless man- 
ager, who, as she pins veils and straightens 
bows, wonders in her heart how her parent 
ever made a suitable:appearance before the 
present mistress of the wardrobe came into 
existence. Ah! well, perhaps her husband 
and her mother between them kept her in 
shape until the daughter could take the 
reins. That was their business in those 
days. Now the child is mother to the wom- 
an, and does her duty by her charge. 

Out of all this comes a most significant 
question: What will be the reiation be- 
tween the daughter and the daughter’s 
daughters? It will take twenty years to 
answer it, but perhaps 6ven in heaven the 
well-drilled mother will feel a mild satis- 
taction in that answer. — Selected. 





ABOUT WOMEN 


— Miss Paterson is the only woman factory- 
inspector in Scotiand. She is expected to trav- 
e] 13,000 miles a year, and to supervise all the 
factories in Scotland where women are em- 
ployed. There are 140 male inspectors. 


—— Miss Lavinia Steele, assistant State libra- 
rian of lowa, has been awarded a Carnegie 
medal for heroism. She rescued George Hill, a 
young man who broke through the ice while 
skating. He would have drowned in ten or 
twelve feet of water had not Miss Steele, aiter a 
desperate struggie, in which her own life was 
in peril, dragged him to safety. 

—— Wises Sara A. Bowen, for the past eighteen 
months superintendent of nurses at the Adams 
Nervine Hospital, Jamaica Plain, Mass., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Lowell 
General Hospital. 


——Signora Cousino of South America is 
now said to be the richest woman in the world. 
Her silver and copper mines are now yielding 
$100,000 a month; ner coal mines yield $85 000a 
month. Her stock farms of thoroughbred 
horses and cattle at present bring in an income 
which exceeds that of all the mines put to- 
gether. In addition she has large landed inter- 
ests and a fleet of steamships. 


— Miss Wilhelmina Enteman is a wasp ex- 
pert. She studies wasps for scientific purposes, 
and is at present investigating the conditions 
of their life in California. Miss Eateman has 
studied wasps from childhood. She thinks 
them mach maligned, and insists that they are 
as industrious as bees, and as wise as ants, be- 
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sides possessing the sharpest eyes of any insect. 
During the years of her study, Miss Enteman 
has very seldom been stung while handling the 
fiery little midgets, though moving them from 
tiny wire cages, and feeding them on the tip of 
her finger. 


— Helen Keller, who, with the most limited 
perceptions through tbe organs of sensation, 
has yet furnished her mind and discovered the 
sources of true human happiness, has a message 
inthe Youth’s Companion for June 8,“ To Giris 
W ho are Going to College.” The thousands of 
girls who with small opportunities are yet 
striving to fit themselves for the widest fields of 
usefulness, willtake heart from this cheerful 
note of one who has surmounted obstacles of 
the most baffling and discouraging character. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


WHAT DOLLS THINK 


It is true we’re stufted with sawdust, 
And can never learn to walk ; 

It is true we have no organs, 
And can never learn to talk ; 

It is true we’re only dollies, 
And dollies must remain ; 

But we’re free from taults and follies 
That might cause our mammas pain. 


Can you tell us when you ever 
Saw our taces spoiled with trewns ? 
And we’re sure you never heard us 
Make a fuss about our gowns! 
Then we do not tease the kitty, 
We are always kind in play ; 
And we think ’twould be a pity 
For a doll to disobey ! 


When the parlor clock strikes seven, 
Not a tretful word is said, 

And our little mammas tell us 
It is time to go to bed. 

So you see, though we are dollies, 
And dollies must remain, 

We are tree trom faults and follies 
That might cause our mammas pain. 


— Little Men and Women. 





MARJORIE’S FURNITURE BOOK 
MRS. ANNIE E. SMILEY. 


RS. LITTLEFIELD knew when 
she heard the doorbell ring that 
it was Marjorie Bruve. 

‘* She is coming over to tell you about 
her new fad,’’ Mrs. Bruce had called over 
the telephone. 

‘It didn’t take a baby carriage this 
time,’’ Mrs, Littlefield said, as she 
opened the door. 

‘* It did ’most, though,’’ said Marjorie, 
laughing. ‘‘Of course souvenir postal 
cards fill up so many books [ had to nse 
the carriage, but this book just weighs 
down. Lift it and see if it doesn’t.’’ 

**Isn’t your Uncle John’s stock of ac- 
count books ever going to give out?’’ 
Mrs. Littlefield asked, as she placed the 
bulky volume on the table. 

‘* They’ve lasted so far,’’ said Marjorie. 
‘*Let me see, I used one for postage 
stamps, two for monograms, four for 
picture cards, six for souvenir postals, 
and it will take one more for my summer 
cottage furniture book. Of course every- 
body has a summer cottage, Mrs. Little- 
field.’”’ 

‘So this is a furniture book, is it?” 
Mrs, Littlefield said, as she laid back the 
cover. 

‘* Please wait,’’ said Marjorie; ‘‘ my 
left rubber sticks, but I will have it off 
in» minute. I’d rather tell you about it 
the first thing, for mine is a little differ- 
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ent from any other one you have seen.”’ 

‘*T’ve never even heard of a furniture 
book, except a Lurkin’s soap ad., or 
something of the kind,’’ said Mrs. Little- 
field. 

‘* Well, I suppose that is the way this 
started,’’ said Marjorie. ‘‘ Somebody 
thought, instead of having a whole page 
of chairs or beds or stoves, it would be 
better to put in just what was needed in 
a room. Now guess what room this is, 
Mrs. Littlefield.’ 

‘Do you have hammocks in your 
rooms at home?’’ Mrs. Littlefield asked, 
as she looked at the first page. 

‘‘ We’re going to have one on the side 
porch,’’ Marjorie said, ‘‘ and I’ve got this 
page to thank for it. This is a piazza the 
way I would like it to look. That is the 
cosy corner, with a little round table and 
chairs for mamma and me, and a rock- 
ing-chair for you, and this settee is 
where papa could sit to read the pa- 
per when he gets home. Mamma took 
the hint when she saw this page, and 
said right off that we ought to fix up our 
piazza.’’ 

‘“‘And what is this two-page room?’”’ 
Miss Littlefield asked, as Marjorie turned 
over a leaf. 

‘* Double parlor, of course,’’ said Marjo- 
rie. ‘‘ Don’t you see the piano and rub- 
ber plant in the front parlor, and the 
mission furniture — just plain, you know 
— and the reading table and drop-light in 
the back parlor?’’ 

** Well, this is interesting,’’ said Mrs. 
Littlefield. ‘ I suppose your mother will 
take the hint and get mission furniture 
and a rubber plant.’’ 

‘‘ [ shouldn’t wonder,’’ said Marjorie. 

Page after page of the wonderful book 
was turned, and.each room was duly ad- 
mired. 

‘*You see I don’t crowd the rooms,’’ 
Marjorie explained, when Mrs. Littlefield 
said that some of them looked a little 
bare. ‘‘I want room to put in new 
things which Aunt Clara and Cousin 
Florence send me, for they are helping 
me collect, and I hope you will save me 
anything you see that is different from 
the ones I have.’’ 

“T might send you something that 
wouldn’t match,’”’ Mrs. Littlefield said. 

‘Well, it would do for my summer 
cottage book, anyway,’’ said Marjorie. 
‘*Mamma always sends all the misfit 
things to our summer cottage.”’ 

‘‘Why are the chairs and tables and 
pictures at the top of the pages smaller 
than those lower down?’ Mrs, Little- 
field asked, when a!! the rooms had been 
looked over. 

‘* The top of the page is the back of the 
room, and so it is further away,’ said 
Marjorie. ‘‘ Ourdrawing teacher at school 
telle us that when things are distant we 
must draw them smaller than when they 
are near.’’ 

‘* And where do you find all your pic- 
tures?’’ said Mrs. Littlefield.” 

‘*T find them in books and magazines 
and catalogues,’’ said Marjorie, ‘‘ The 
only trouble is to know what not to use, 
for when once they are put in a room it is 
hard to get them out.’’ 

‘*When you have a home of your own 
you will kaow just how to furnish it,’’ 
Mrs. Littletield said, for twelve-year-old 
Marjorie was quite a little woman in her 
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ways, being an only child and the von. 
stant companion of her mother. 

‘* We study that at school,’’ said Mar- 
jorie. ‘‘We have a ‘bad room’ and a 
‘good room.’ The ‘ bad room’ is a stuffy 
parior, full of plush furniture, and knick- 
knacks and showy pictures. You cau 
hardly move in it, it isso full. The ‘ good 
room ’ is clean and cool, with a few nice 
rugs and pictures, and with good solid 
furniture. It rests you to sit down in 
that room, though some of the girls like 
the ‘ bad room ’ best, just at first.’’ 

‘That explains your bare rooms,’’ said 
Mrs. Littlefield, laying her hand on the 
furniture book; ‘‘ but you are right, Mar- 
jorie. It is hard to get rid of a piece of 
furniture or a picture when you have once 
bought it, and I believe summer cottages 
and rummage sales were invented for the 
express purpose of helping housekeepers 
to clear out their ‘ bad rooms’ and make 
them into ‘ good rooms.’ ”’ 

‘Tf will bring over my summer cottage 
book when I get it done, ‘‘ Marjorie said, 
as she pulled on the tight rubbers and 
started bome with her furniture book 
clasped close in her arms. 


Springfield, Mass. 





Bore on Too Heavily 


66 HIS won’t go tor only one stamp,” 

said the village postmaster to old 
Uncle ’Kiah, as the latter handed him a 
bulky and much-sealed missive. 

“Whuf tor? What’s de maddah wid 
dat?” 

“Too heavy,” replied the postmaster, 
balancing it on his hand. 

‘“*Umph! I tole dat boy so when he was 
a-writin’ of it. I tole him he was writin’ 
too heaby a han’, but he kep’ on a-bearin’ 
down an’ a bearia’ down on de pen, lahk a 
load o’ hay. I'll take it back, sah, an’ mek 
him write wid a pencil. I ain’t gwine 
spen’ no mo’ two centses jes’ fer his pig- 
headedvess.” — Exchange. 





A Misapprehension 


CERTAIN divine, calling recently at 
the home of a member of his flock, 
found at the garden gate a sweetly innocent 
rosebud, in the person 01 a daughter of the 
house. “O Mr. Blank,” said she, “ will 
you please show me how many times you 
can run round the garden?” * Run? I 
can’t run at all,” said the divine, who hap- 
pens to be somewhat plethoric. ‘* Why do 
you ask, my dear?” ‘ Oh,’’ she replied, 
“because papa said, on Sunday, you were 
so — something I mustn’t repeat — long- 
winded.”’ — Christian Life. 





A Rare Disease 


RS. JUNIPER entsred the doctor’s 
office, dragging by the hand an 
overgrown boy ot fourteen. She was ex- 
cited and impatient; he was dogged and 
glum. “O doctor, he has lost his voice! 
He hasn’t spoken a word for two days,” 
she said. 

The boy looked at her sullenly, and sut- 
fered the doctor to hold his tace up to the 
light. 

“Open your mvuth. H’ i 
right y ( H’m! Tongue ali 

** Ya-ah.” 

“Hold your head up and let me look 
. one ee to be nothing the 
e there. Push your tongue out. 
pull it back. Feel all right ? % ee 

“ wh Mt Juni h 

y, Mrs. Juniper, there is 
matter with him,” said the p hae ig » La 
ear. * Boy, ver en) you talk ? ” 
. ow can I when [ ain’t 
say?” — Youth’s Companies. —— 
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COMMENCEMENT AT LASELL 


ASELL SEMINARY has just finished 

the best year in its history of fiity- 

one years — best in the number, age, and 

quality of its pupils, best in their health 

record, bert in their average academic 

standing, best in school spirit and appreci- 

ation of high standards of living, of work- 
ing, and of manuers. 

Although it has been gratifying that the 
demand for place has for many years been 
more than its. supply — that every year 
mapy applicants are refused for want of 
room — Lasell has never 1ated its success 
by its numbers, steadily preferring its com- 
paratively small family as a finer oppor- 
tunity, as it believes, for impressing the 
home ideals, and the development of the 
individual woman. 

“ Women tor Homes” is its consistent 
and peculiar motto, believing that thus its 
training touches the most valuable asset of 
a woman’s power. What a woman is, is so 
much more important than what she can 
do, that it seems to Lasell wise to devote 
the energies of its fine and unusually large 
corps of instructors (as compared with the 
nuwber of its pupils) to the development 
ot character rather than primarily to the 
making ot high marks in recitations, Fine 
work in daily duties is of course by no 
means underrated, but, as a means, not the 
most important end. Of its body of teach- 
ers a woman of discernment recently said, 
as her granddaughter approached the end 
of her school course: ‘*‘I have caretully 
watched Martha’s work, and I know that 
your teachers are a very fine set of workers 
in their specialties, but what Martha has re- 
ceived here, above her necessary class 
work, seems to me most valuable of all.’’ 

* 

The exercises otf Commencement, week 
began with the senior reception, Wednes- 
day evening, May 31. Many old triends of 
the school, together with a host of new ones, 
greeted the graduating class. Dr. Brag- 
don was assisted in receiving by Miss 
Caroline Carpenter, assistant principal, Miss 
Martha Gay Haskell, ctf Auburndale, pres 
ident, and Miss Miriam Hall Nelson, of 
Derby Line, Vt., vice- president, of the class. 

7 = 

On the afternoon of June 1 a reception 
was given by the art students in their 
splendid studio, where sample drawings 
and paintings of the pupils were placed on 
exhibition, reflecting much credit on their 
teacher, Miss Muliikin. Onr Methodists 
may like to know that Miss Mullikin is a 
granddaughter of our Bishop Clark. 

— . 


On Thursday evening the Commencement 
concert was given, in the Gymnasium, by 
students irom the various departments of 
music. It opened with a brilliant piano- 
forte selection by Miss Grace Rowe, of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., and closed with the 
chorus, * Finale from ‘ The Wishing Bell,’ ” 
by the Orphean Ciub, with Mr. Henry M. 
Dunham, of Boston, director. Specially 


liked were violin and organ selsctions. 
* * 


The celebrated Lasell Battalion gave an 
exhibition drill on Saturday afternoun on 
the lawn, whicb with its trees and buildings 
was brilliantly decorated in red and yellow, 
the company colors. The program com- 
prised company drill, exhibition foil drill, 
contest by the senior and junior prize 
squads, dress parade and presentation of 
prizes. The judges, Col. George H. Benyon, 
Capt. Frank P. Cutting, and Capt. Charles 
H. Hillman, all of M. V. M., gave the prize, 
the school banner, to Company A, Roberta 
Clark, of Frankfort, Ind., captain. The 
senior prize, an oxydized silver badge, bear- 
ing the monogram, “ L. S.,’’ suspended 
from a bayonet, was given to Corporal Mil- 
dred Johnston, of Evanston, Ill. ; Private 
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Bessie Louise Thielens, of Chicagu, IIl., re- 
ceived the first junior prize — a silver Mal- 
tese cross, with the monogram, “ L. S.,’’ 
suspended from a rifle ; and a silver shield 
suspended trom a rifle was awarded to 
Fanny I. Thatcher, of Bennington, Vt. — 


the second junior prize. 
= - 


Friday evening, the four literary socie- 
ties, S. D., Lasellia, Delta, and Gamma 
Tau, gave a reception and banquet to the 
senior class. Stella Boothe, ot Spokane, 
Washington, was an inspiring toast-mis- 
tress, and clever responses were made 
by Martha Haskell, of Auburndalje, Ethel 
West, of Brooklyn, Clarissa Gibbs, of 
Westfield, Katherine Washburn, ot Mel- 
rose, Frances Bragdon, of Evanston, IIl., 
Mary Willett, ot Flint, Mich., Hazel Carey, 
of Joliet, I1l., and Jean Fleming, of Omaha, 


Neb. 
2 * 


The baccalaureate sermon, on Sunday, 
June 4, was given by Bishop Daniel A. 
Goodsell, of Brookline, who took as his 
text, Isaiah 40: 29: ‘** He giveth power to 
the faint, and to then: that have no might 
he increaseth strength.’”’ (This sermon will! 
be printed in full.) At 6.30, even song on 
the campus, with a number by the Glee 


Club, was very picturesque. 
SJ € 


Lasell’s Class Night is unique, and the 
most interesting event of the year. This 
came on Monday, partly in and partly 
out of doors. Shortly before 8 o’clock, the 
seniors, bearing on their shoul)ders a double 
chain ot daisies, their class flower, entered 
the Gymnasium, singing the processional 
written for the occasion by Ida Gay Jones. 
Following the address of welcome by Pres- 
ident Haskell came the characteristic roll- 
call by Helen Darling. Then Edna Rogers 
read “The Last Will and Testament,” 
which was tuil of good hits on under 
classes, alter which the class sang the hit- 
song of the evening, composed by Frances 
Bragdon, and Margaret Henderson gave 
the class prophecy, illustrated by queer 
photos of the class as they will be in fifteen 
years. Agnes Wylie then made the gift of 
the class to the school, which was a beauti- 
ful St. Bernard dog, still in his early youth, 
to take the place oft “ Briggs,’’ who died a 
year ago; and this unique present to Alma 
Mater was then confided to the keeping 
of ** Mike,” who, with a glorious yellow 
ribbon (the class color) on his right arm, 
had been waiting on the front bench. The 
seniors named him “ Dicka Deen,’’ the first 
words of their class yell. A very tender 
and most sensible farewell address was 
then given by Miriam Nelson, the member 
of the class who has been longest in this 
school. and the recessional, written by Eila 


Patterson, completed the indoor program. 
a ? 


In a torchlight procession, escorted by 
the juniors headed by a brass band, the 
seniors marched to all the favorite haunts 
around the campus, which was brilliantly 
lighted with electric lamps swung trom 
tree to tree. At the ‘* Crow’s Nest ’’ Nell D. 
Jones delivered a humorous address called 
“The Flight of the Crows,” passing over 
the senior stronghold to tne juniors, and in 
front of Senior Hall * The Last Rites ot 
1905”? were conducted by Mary K. Willett, 
and the seniors each with a verse of fare- 
well burned their books, etc., in a huge 


bonfire on the lawn. 
7” _ 


On Tuesday, June 6, Bishop Charles H. 
Fowler, ot New York, gave one of his 
great addresses, ‘‘ The Woman of the Fu 
ture,’’ an epitome of which follows: 


My ambition today is to give you an idea! — 
something against which you can stretch your 
smaller selves and grow to greater altitudes. The 
ideal always precedes the real. This is especixl- 


ly true in all inventions. The first bridge that” 


spanned Niagara was an idea, The Greeg Slave 
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stood in the mind of Powers long before it 
warmed the cold marble into life. The Heart of 
the Andes, the picture long hanging on the 
wall, was the thought of the artist loag before 
we gazed upon it. The brush of the painter and 
the chisel of the sculptur are the magic wands 
by which Genius acquires her inspired ideals. 

Let me say, before emphasizing woman’s re- 
lation to society, that I am hardly a woman’s 
man. lam @® man’s man. I believe in men, 
and think they are almost as good as 
women — when they benave themselves. This 
is not too much to say: that woman is the 
gage measuring a civilization. Find her round 
on the ladder, and you can count the libraries, 
measure the schools, test the churches, number 
the railroads, without moving another step. 
History is along demonstration of this. Spar- 
ta strangled female infants, and Sparta taught 
her sons to steal and murdered her slaves to 
familiarize her sons with sins of blood. Athens, 
in better mind, honored Aspasia,the wife of 
Pericles, the preceptress of Socrates, the friend 
of Phidias, the admiration of Plato. and the or- 
nament of Athenian society; and Athens 
shows best, and Sparta is put into the back- 
ground of the picture. 

The merely working-woman cannot be the 
woman of the future. She is useful —as is a 
broom — but she needs some one’s else idea to 
handle it. Bridget is muscle and cannot con- 
trol the future. 

The merely fashionable woman cannot be the 
woman of the future. She is much more able 
than Bridget, for it takes no small amount of 
skill to keep a craft afloat and at the front, be 
it neverso light. Perhaps not half a dozen of 
you could get twenty feet in a canoe without 
falling out. But she is too light— like froth. 
She cannot be the woman we are talking about. 

The woman of the future is the little girl with 
a@ sound body. She has to go a great way to 
make that future,and needs all her strength. 
Men, who always have the easy side of things, 
cannot reach the front without being able to do 
the work of three men each. Truer of women. 
If you are rich and intend to carry a white 
woman’s burden, the demands of society and 
of the dressmaker will send you into the shop 
for repairs. You must have a sound body. 

The woman of the future will be a thinker — 
an old habit of hers. Mrs. Stowe carried on the 
point of her pen two millions of armed men, 
five bundred parks of artillery, and one thou- 
sand gunboats. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” toox 
hold of the continent by the arm and shook it. 

The woman of the future will be a queen. 
She has instinct, and can find the way to India 
without waiting centuries for the Pacific Kail- 
road. She has will pewer. “ If she will, she will, 
you may depend on’t; if she won’t, she 
won’t, and there’s the endwn’t.” She has per- 
sistence. She has sacrifice. 


Diploinas were given by Principal Brag- 
don to the following young women: Sara 
Frances Bragdon, of Evanston, Ill. ; Hazel 
Marion Carey, of Joliet, Ilil.; Roberta 
Clark, of Frankfort, Ind.; Helen Alice 
Darling, of Pawtucket, R. I. ; Edith Clara 
Harber, ot Bloomington, Ill. ; Martha Gay 
Haskell, of Auburndale ; Margaret Chris- 
tine Henderson, of Fort Madison, Ia. ; 
lda Ruth Jones, of Evanston, Iil.; Nell 
Davis Jones, of Paris, Ill.; Miriam Hall 
Nelson, of Derby Line, Vt. ; Eila Augusta 
Patterson, of Craftsbury, Vt. ; Mary Ellen 
Eliza Potter, of Milwaukee, Wis. ; Edna 
May Roger, of Watertown, N. Y.; Grave 
Evangeline Rowe, ot Glens Falls, N. Y. ; 
Barbara Cushman Vail, of Oakland, Cal. ; 
Laura Eliis Weaver, ot Xenia, O.; Ada 
Beatrice Wells, of Newtonville; Alice 
Leslie White, of Lowell; Mary Kuykendall 
Willett, of Flint, Mich. ; and Agnes Louise 
Wylie, of East Craftsbury, Vt. 

+. = 

In the alumnz exercises many classes 

from 1856 to 1904 were represented, the 


largest delegation being, naturally, from 
1904. Mrs. Sarah Corey Bray, of the class 
of ’83, gave a brilliant address on “ House- 
worx as a Means of Culture;’’ Miss Good- 
rich sang two songs — one in french, and 
the other in English; Mrs. Mary Johnson 
read an original poem in memory of Isa- 
bella Jennings Parker, ’57. The senior ser- 
enade in the evening closed the year. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale was the hon- 
orary member of the class of 1905. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Second Quarterly Review 
SUNDAY, JUNE 25, 1905. 
I Preliminary 


l. GOLDEN TEXT: But these are written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God ; and that, believing, ye might have 
life through his name. — Jorn 20: 31. 


2 THE LESSONS OF THE QUARTER were 
taken from St. John’s writings — ten fiom his 
Gospel, and two from the Book of Revelation. 
The Gospel selections were made from the last 
ten chapters. 


8. HOME READINGS: Monday—John 10: 
18. Tuesday —John 11: 32-45. Wednesday — 
John 12:1226 Thursday—Jobn 15: 1-12. Fré 
day — Joho 17:1526 Saturday — Jobn 19: 17-30. 
Sun tay — John 20: 11-23. 


Il Lesson Analysis 


l. JESUS THE Goop SHEPHERD (John 
10: 7-18). 

The beautiful allegory of the Good Shep- 
herd, with its door, porter, fold ; the mu- 
tual recognition of shepherd and sheep ; 
the thief, and the stranger ; the difference 
between the shepherd and the hireling ; and 
the “ other flocks ” which were one day to 
become “one told ”’ — is an outline of the 
lesson. 


2. THE RAISING oF Lazarus (John 11: 
82 45). 

Theapproach ot Jesus to Bethany ; Mary’s 
meeting with Him, and sorrowful plaint: 
‘It thou hadst beeu here, my brother had 
not died ;’’ the tears of our Lord, and the 
comments of the Jewish spectators ; the ar- 
rival at the grave ; Martha’s protest against 
Jesus’ order to take away the stone, based 
on the probable decomposition of a corpse 
that had been dead tour days; our Lord’s 
assuring words invoking her faith; His 
thanks to the Father for hearing Him ; the 
potent command, “ Lazarus, come forth ; ” 
the appearance of “him that was dead ”’ 
groping his way to the entrance of the tomb 
with face and limbs shrouded ; the direc- 
tion to “ loose him and let him go;”’ and 
the convincing effect of this astounding 
miracle upon the Jews —is an outline of 
the lesson. 


38. THE SUPPER AT BETHANY (John 12: 
1-11). 


The principal poinis were: The plot of 
the rulers to take Jesus by crait and put 
Him to death ; the feast given to Jesus and 
His disciples by Simon the leper, at which 
Martha, Mary, and the lately- resurrected 
Lazarus were present ; the thoughtful, lov- 
ing act ot Mary, who approached the couch 
on which her Lord reclined, broke the seal 
ot an alabastron containing a pound of the 
rare and costly Indian spikenard, poured 
the fragrant ointment on His head and feet, 
and wiped the latter with ber long hair ; 
the murmur of Judas — gradually spread- 
ing to the rest — at the prodigal waste, more 
than three hundred pence in value, which 
might have been given to the poor ; the de- 
tence of Mary by Jesus, who declared that 
she had wrought a good work on Him, that 
whereas they had the poor always, they 
would not always have Him, that she had 
with a prescient love anointed His body tor 
burial, and that her loving act should be 
forever linked with the publication of His 
Gospel. 

4. THE ENTRY OF JESUS INTO JERUSA- 
LEM (John 12: 12 26). 

The approach of Jesus sitting on a young 
ass (verifying Zechariah’s prophecy), and 
attended by and met by joyful processions 
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bearing palm fronds ; the ignorance of the 
disciples (at the time) of the true signifi- 
cance of this demonstration ; the act itself 
a popular outburst of enthusiasm over the 
miracie of the raising of Lazarus ; the de- 
spair of the Pharisees ; the desire of certain 
Greeks at the teast to see Jesus ; our Lord 
informed of it by Philip and Andrew ; the 
surprising interpretation put upon this de- 
sire by Jesus, who recognized in this Gen- 
tile quest the arrival of the hour for the 
world’s redemption, and the necessity 
therefore of His own immediate death and 
glorification ; and the warning to the dis- 
ciples that the life eternal is conditioned 
upon the absolute willingness to surrender 
the temporal for the sake of the spiritual — 
is an outline of the lesson. 


5. JESUS WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ 
FEET (John 13: 1-14). 


The principal points were: Jesus’ love 
for His disciples, though conscious ot His 
approaching end ; His object lesson in hu- 
mility and brothe:ly service — rising from 
the table during the supper, divesting Him- 
self of His mantle, girding Himselt witha 
towel, and proceeding to wash the feet of 
each disciple, the betrayer’s included ; 
Peter’s indignant question: ‘‘ Dost Thou 
wash my teet?’’ our Lord’s reply that he 
should understand hereafter what was now 
being done; Peter’s rash refusal to permit 
the washing ; our Lord’s warning that un- 
less he submitted to the washing, he had 
no part with Him; Peter’s impulsive 
change of mind — not only feet, but hands 
and head; Jesus’ reply that the truly 
washed needed only what teet-washing 
symbolized ; His admission that the disci- 
ples were “ clean,” “ but not all; ” and His 
explanation of the purpose and significance 
ot what Ue, their Lord and Master, had 
done. 

6. THE VINE AND THE BRANCHES 
(Jobn 15: 1-12). 

It was at the close of the paschal supper 
that our Lord uttered this beautiiul and sig- 
nificant apologue — declaring Himself to 
be the true Vine, the disciples the branches, 
the Father the husbandman, who pitilessly 
cuts off the sterile growth and prupes what 
is truitiul that it may become more so. The 
disciples had been pruned. As fruitfulness 
was impossible apart from the Vine, they 
were bidden to abide in Christ, the abiding 
being mutual. The privilege of being thus 
united with Christ would be answer to any 
prayer which might be offered. Fruit-bear- 
ing would be the evidence of discipleship, 
and would also glority the Father. The se- 
cret ot abiding union is love. Our Lord by 
loving obedience had continued in the 
Father’s love, and they by keeping His 
commandments should abide in His love. 
And the outcome of all this would be par- 
ticipation in their Master’s fullness o/ joy. 


7. Jesus PrRays FoR His FOLLOWERS 
(John 17: 15 26). 


First, that they might be delivered from 
the evil of the world, not that they might 
be removed from it; like Himself, they 
had renounced the world. Second, that 
they might be made holy — sanctified in the 
truth as revealed in God’s Word, for their 
sakes He had sanctified Himself. Third, 
that they might fulfill their mission as 
Christ’s deputies, winning the world back 
to God by the power of the indwelling 
Christ and incorporating believers into the 
same vital unity which He shared with the 
Father. Fourth, that they might enjoy and 
exhibit the highest Christian unity, and 
finally be admitted to the presence and 
giory ot their Master and Redeemer. 


8. Jesus BEFORE PILATE (John 18: 
28 40). 


The principal points were: Jesus con- 
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ducted by the Sanhedrists in the early 
morning to Pilate’s judgment-hall; their 
scruples about entering lest they be defiled 
and rendered ineligible to eat the passover ; 
Pilate’s demand for charges against thwir 
Prisoner ; their evasive reply that they 
would not have delivered Him up un. 
less He had been an evil-doer ; the gov- 
ernor’s advice that they should try Him 
themselves unless they could produce a 
charge which Roman law could recognize ; 
their plea, in return, that the privilege of 
putting to death was no longer theirs ; Pi- 
late'’s private conference with Jesus, in 
which he asked Him if He was * King ot 
the Jews ;" the declaration of Jesus that 
His kingdom was not of this world, that 
His servants did not fight with carnal 
weapons, that His mission was to bear wit- 
ness to the truth, and that they that were of 
the truth would hear His voice; Pilate’s 
jeering inquiry : “ What is truth ? ” his ac- 
quittal of Jesus—“I find no crime in 
Him ;”’ bis willingness to comply with the 
Passover custom ct releasing to them a con- 
demned criminal ; and their preference ot 
Barabbas to Jesus. 


9. THE CRUCIFIXION (John 19: 17 30). 


Conducted bya centurion and four sol- 
diers, and accompanied by two criminals 
condemned to a similar fate, Jesus, bearing 
His own cross, went forth to Golgotha. 
Here they crucified Him, with a thief on 
either side. The inscription, “ Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews,” dictated by 
Pilate and placed over His head to indicate 
on what charge He suffered, was very often- 
sive to the hostile priests, who appealed, 
but in vain, to the governor to change the 
wording. The | soldiers, after completing 
their work, proceeded to divide the clothes 
ot their Victim into four parts, thus tulfill- 
ing a prediction in Psalm 22. Mary, having 
been conducted to the foot of the cross of 
her Son by John, was commended to the 
filial care of the latter. On his return from 
leading bis new mother to his home, John 
heard the words, I thirst,’ saw the sol- 
diers moisten the lips of Jesus with the 
sour wine, and next heard the exclamation, 
** It is finished !” with which Jesus bowed 
His head and gave up His spirit to the 
Father. 


10. THE RESURRECTION (John 20: 11 23). 


The Magdalene’s tears at the tomb of 
Christ ; her glance into the tomb, and the 
vision of angels; her talk with the sup- 
posed gardener ; Jesus calling her by name, 
and her reply, “ Rabboni;” His tender 
withdrawal from her touch, and commis- 
sion to the disciples ; her obedience in the 
thrilling message, ‘‘ I have seen the Lord ;” 
the secret meeting of the disciples on the 
Easter evening of the first Lord’s Day; 
their discussion of the testimonies concern- 
ing the resurrection of Jesus; His sudden 
appearance in their midst with His saluta- 
tion of “ Peace!” His exhibition of His 
hands and sides ; and the disciples’ gladness 
when they realized that it was really He 


Get Rid 
of Scrofula 


Bunches, eruptions, inflammations, sore- 
ness of the eyelids and ears, diseases of the 
bones, rickets, dyspepsia, catarrh, wasting, 
are only some of the troubles it causes. 

It is a very active evil, making havoc of 
the whole system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Eradicates it, cures all its manifestations, 
and builds up the whole system, 


Accept no substitute. 
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and not a spirit— form an outline of the 
lessCD. 

ll. THE MESSAGE OF THE RISEN CHRIST 
(Rev. 1: 10 20). 

St. John had a special vision ot his Lord 
while “ in the Spirit ” on the Lord’s Day. A 
loud voice proclaiming the Speaker to be 
the Alpha and the Omega, excited his at- 
tention. Turning, he beheld one like unto 
the Son of man, standing in the midst of 
seven golden candlesticks, |A golden girdle 
encircled at the breasts the long priestly 
robe. The flaming eyes, the glittering 
white splendor ot the head and hair, the 
glowing feet, the right hand grasping seven 
stars, the sharp, two-edged sword issuing 
from the mouth, were too much for the 
spectator. He fell prostrate. But he was 
at once uplifted with words of encourage- 
ment, the Speaker declaring Himself to be 
the Living One, who was dead, but is now 
alive forevermore, and who held the keys 
ot Hades and of death. 


12. 
1-11). 

The seer is depicting the glories of the 
heavenly city. In this city no temple ap- 
peared ; the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb were the temple of it. Nosun rose 
and set, no moon waxed and waned ; God 
and the Lamb were the light of it. From 
the throne ot God and of the Lamb flowed 
forth a river pure and crystalline, the water 
ot lite. Lining the banks and streets, trees 
of lite appeared, unceasingly truittul. No 
curse or blight was anywhere found in this 
holy city, hallowed by the presence of God 
and the Lamb. His servants serve Him, 
and His name is inscribed on their fore- 
heads. John’s instinctive act ot homage to 
the angel who had showed him the visions 
was excepted to, on the score of his being 
his fellow- servant — a creature, and not the 
Creator who alone is entitled to worship. 
John was directed not to seal the book of 
prophecy, because the time ot tulfillment 
was at hand. Character formed in time 
will be perpetuxted in eternity. 


THE HEAVENLY Home (Rev. 22: 


Ul Questions 


1. From what books were the lessons 
taken ? 

2. Outline the parable of the Good Shep- 
herd, and state its teaching. 

3. Who met our Lord on His approach 
to Bethany ? 

4. What emotion did our Lord show ? 

5. What protest did Martha make, and 
why ? 

6. Describe the resurrection of Lazarus 
and its effect. 

7. Who gave the feast at Bethany ? 

8. What did Mary do? 

9. Who murmured, and why ? 

10. In what terms did Jesus defend 
Mary, and what prophecy did He utter? 

ll. How did Jesus approach Jerusalem, 
and how was He treated ? 

12. What was the reason of the popular 
demonstration ? 

13. What quest led our Lord to believe 
that the hour of His glorification was at 
hand ? 

14. How did our Lord teach the disciples 
humility, at the last supper, and why ? 

15. What protests did Peter make, and 
how were they answered ? 

16. Tell the story of the Vine and its 
branches, 

17. Give its application. 

is. What was the purpose of its teach- 
ing ? 

19. For what protection for His disciples 
did our Lord pray ? 
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20. What special petitions did He offer 
for them ? 


21. With what demand did Pilate meet 
the Sanhedrists when they brought Jesus 
before him ? 


22. What private conversation took place 
between the governor and his Prisoner ? 

23. What acquittal was pronounced ? 

24. Who was selected for the act of grace 
at the Passover ? 

25. Tell the place and circumstances of 
the Crucifixion. 

26. What prediction did the soldiers tul- 
fill ? . 

27. Who was conducted to the cross, and 
what occurred ? 

28. What concluding “ words ” did John 
hear ? 

29. Who first saw the risen Lord, and 
what message was given her ? 

80. What occurred on the first Easter 
evening ? : 

81. When, and under what guise, did our 
Lord appear to John in Patmos ? 

32. What duty was laid upon him ? 

33. Describe the ‘‘ heavenly home ” and 
the privileges of the redeemed. 





W. H. M. S. Notes 


— Auxiliary and Conference treasurers are 
asked to remember that this is the last quarter 
of the fiscal year of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and that reporis should be 
sent promptly. Please remember that the 
qaarterly payment is due the lith of June, and 
do,not read this the 20th or 25thof June. 


—— The first Queen Esther Circle to report a 
silver offering amounting to $2.50 per member 
is a company of girls in Arch St. Church, Phila- 
delphia, Fa. Many others reaching this goal will 
doubtless be heard from in the future. 


— The June number of Woman’s Home Mis- 
sions is the Young People’s number. A most 
suggestive story, ‘‘'A Four Headed Plan,” will 
be found in this issue, also a charming exercise 
entitled, ‘The Double Five.” Send for asam- 
ple copy. Address Miss Mary Belle Evans, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


— Mrs. H, Ida Benson, a deaconess at large, 
for the past year superintendent of the Home 
in Portland, Me., has been urgently requested 
to remain another year to build up the work. 
Mrs. Benson is not only building up the deacon- 
ess work in that city, but is giving much atten- 
tion to the mission work among Italians. 


—The auxiliary of First Church, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., numbering 45 members, has al- 
ready taken its silver offering, which reaches 
the fine sum of $450. This appearsinthe “ Sil- 
ver Anniversary Roll-Call” in the June num- 
ber of Woman’s Home Missions, together with 
several other churches which have reported. 
Auxiliaries having completed their full 
amount are requested to report to Woman's 
Home Missions name of Conference, church, 
and sum contributed, which in every instance 
should be specified as averaging $2.50 per mem- 
ber. 


—— The teacher of the government school in 
Unga, Alaska, says of a girl who was formerly 
@ member of Jesse Lee Home, and now lives in 
that place: ‘‘Her home is not only better and 
neater than others, but her life is purer.” This 
is the kind of testimony often received con- 
cerning pupils from this Home, and thus the 
leaven is working slowly but surely. 


— The Medical Mission, 36 Hull St., Boston, 
hopes some day to have a summer Home of its 
own to which weary mothers and sick children 
may be taken for a little needed rest. Many of 
the families of the Mission live’in two dark, 
miserable rooms, where they have but little 
light and air. In one such family a little boy 
of nine years during the illness of the mother 
attended to all the housework and took care of 
three younger children. The connection of this 
family with the Mission was a boon to them 
indeed. Prof. Harriette J. Cooke is still the 
capable and greatly beloved superintendent of 
the Mission. 
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—— Central Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church now has its An- 
thracite Mission, of which Rev. V. J. Louzesky 
is missionary in charge, at Hazelton, Pa. 
There is great need for mission work among 
the foreigners in our mining regions. The mis- 
Sionary asks for religious literature of every 
description. He may be addressed at 304 East 
Broad St., Hazelton, Pa. 


—— The attention of treasurers of the W. H. 
M. 8. is called to the importance of reporting 
the Children’s Silver Offering separately: Do 
not put all moneys for the silver offering under 
one head, but give credit to the children for 
their part, and especially do not include silver 
offering money in the general fund. State def- 
initely the amount of silver offering, so that 
the proper credits may be given. 


—— Miss Petersen, a deaconess of the Balti- 
more Home, will visit her home friends in 
Denmark during the summer. Miss Petersen 
bas greatly endeared herself to the mothers 
and children of the Rogers Memoria! Church 
and the neighborhood thereabout, and at the 
last mothers’ meeting she was presented witha 
beautiful umbrella having her monogram en- 
graved on the silver mounted handle. The gift 
was from the mothers as a slight token of their 
appreciation of her loving interest in them and 
theirs. 


—— Miss Ada R. Ingraham, settlement worker 
in West Jacksonville, Fla., reports a gracious 
revival, which started in the Home, where five 
girls were converted. During a single week 
twenty-six of the boys and girls of the Home- 
School began the new life, and from this the 
revival spread to the older people. 


-—— The new entertainment by Miss Alice M. 
Guernsey, entitled “A Birthday Party,” is 
Spirited, instructive, and attractive in a high 
degree. Here is an opportunity for the young 
girls of the church to aid tre auxiliaries, even 
though they be not themselves organized into 
Circles. It is hoped, however, that the interest 
awakened will be such that many a company 
of girls will become Queen Esther Circles after 
giving this delightful exercise. Send 15 cents 
for @ copy to Miss Van Marter, 150 fifth Ave., 
New York. 





Feed You Money 


Feed Your Brain, and it will Feed 
You Money and Fame 


* Ever since boyhood I have been espe- 
cially fond ot meats, and I am convinced I 
ate too rapidly, and failed to masticate my 
tood properly. 

“ The result was that I tound myself, a 
few years ago, afflicted with ailments of 
the stomach and kidneys which interfered 
seriously with my business. 

‘* At last I took the advice of friends, and 
began to eat Grape-Nuts instead of the 
heavy meats, etc., that had constituted my 
tormer diet. 

**T tound that I was at once benefited by 
the change, that 1 was soon relieved trom 
the heartburn and the indigestionv that used 
to follow my meals, that the pains in my 
back from my kidney affection had ceased, 
showing that those organs had been healed, 
and that my nerves, which used to be un- 
steady, and my brain, which was slow and 
lethargic trom a heavy diet of meats and 
greasy foods, had, not in a moment, but 
gradually and none the less surely, been 
restored to normal efficiency. Now, every 
nerve is steady, and my brain and thinking 
faculties are quicker and more acute than 
for years past. 

* After my old-style breakfasts I used to 
sufter during the forenoon from a feeling of 
weakness which hindered me seriously in 
my work ; but since I have begun to use 
Grape-Nuts tood,I can work till dinner 
time with all ease and comfort.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road 
Wellville,” in each package. 


to 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF SANFORDISM 
Continued from page 751 





ters. When he used to read of Judah: 
**Thy hand shall be in the neck of thive 
enemies,’’ he says he used always to wish 
that he were Judah. This was before he 
became David, or knew that he was 
‘““a Jew.’ Eight years before he pro- 
pounded the theory of * Divine Author- 
ity’’ he deciured once in a crisis : ‘‘ Every- 
thing in this movement is going to turn on 
authority.” This was when some one 
prayed: **O God, show him that others 
beside bimselft may be led by the Spirit!” 
That was “rebellion,” even in that early 
day, and had to be put dewn. 

He began simply, but the.e has been a 
gradual growth of something that existed 
there at the beginning, probably was born 
with him. When he began to get ** mes- 
sages,’ the seeds developed rapidly. Look 
at the two pictures taken ten years apart — 
the first just before he launched out in this 
work ; the other since he learned about 
** Divine Authority.’’ Then on the later one 
lay a card, first covering one-half of the 
face and tben the other, and see what is re- 
vealed. 

This is the man who claims to be a ruler 
ot Israel forever; the man who declares 
that none will be saved when Christ comes 
but those who acknowledge Sandford betore 
that time ; and who has formulated a pledge 
of loyalty which all his followers must now 
take, or be cast off. Here are his words on 
these points: ‘“ The only people that will 
be saved when Christ comes, as true a8 
there is a God in heaven, will be — I say it 
deliberately — will be the people that have 
had the right attitude toward this God- 
given truth.” To those who wish him well, 
but will not unite with him, he says: ‘* The 
idea of saying that I am a man o!/ God, and 
then that you can’t unite with me! NowlI 
tell you one of two things: I am either one 
ot the best men on the tace of the earth, or 
one of the worst. There is no halfway 
work. ... If you don’t join in with me, 
you area rebel against Him.” And al) 
must subscribe ** whole heartedly ”’ to this 
in his “* Pledge ot Loyalty,’ which is 
** what is now eseential to believe in order 
to be loyal to the kingdom and acceptable 
to Almighty God:” 

“J believe not only in the Father — the only 
Potentate—and in Jesus Cbrist—the King 
whose millennial reign is to prepare the giobe 
for the great God— but also in the prophet- 
prince-priest who is to prepare the kingdom for 
the Christ; I believe in the man who as a 
prophet is called in the Bible ‘ Elijab,’ and as 
prince is called ‘ David,’ and as a priest 14 called 
‘ Tsemach,’ or ‘ The Brancb.’ 

“J believe that F. W. Sandford, of Shiloh, 
Me., U.8. A., tells the truth when he makes 
prociamation that God said to him, ‘ Elijah is 
here. Testify,’ and again, ‘I have found David,’ 
words spoken as applying to himself person- 
ally. I believe in and accept him as such. 

“I believe that Mr. Sandford’s true yoke- 
fellow from the first — C. E. Holland, of Shiloh 
—is,as proclaimed by Mr. Sandford, ‘the sec- 
oLd witness,’ or a8 called by God himself to one 
of the Shiloh evangelists, ‘Moses ;’ and that 
these two men are ‘the two sons of oll,’ ‘the 
two candlesticks,’ ‘the two olive trees,’ ‘tLe 
two witnesses,’ ‘the two prophets,’ and ‘ the two 
anointed ones that stand by the Lord of the 
whole earth’ (Zech. 4 and Rev. 11).” 


I am sometimes asked what I think will 
be the outcome of the system. Who can 
predict that? With a man so versatile, so 
ingenious, so plausible, and se armed that 
however tortuous his path, even when his 
track: doubles upon itself, he will always 
have some Scripture to explain himself, or 
some “ message” to fill the gaps in his 
Scripture — with such a man, who can 
predict the end? He may keep on for 
years. He may run out ol finances at any 
time, so that he cannot go on even wih 
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Shil»vh’s low rate of living. He may be 
imprisoned. He may be sent to the asy- 
lum at Augusta. He may discredit him- 
self with his followers by some wild out- 
break of crime or immorality. He may 
die. Anything short of death or imprison- 
ment for real crime that will be crime even 
to his followers will hardly break up the 
system. He has taught them to expect to 
see him “persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake.”’ He has insisted with them that 
they are to go right on even after their 
leaders ary martyred. 

But though the prospect is not bright for 
an immediate dissolution of the system, it 
may break up at any moment from some 
one of the causes mentioned. It is doubt- 
ful if it would go to pieces at once if he 
were imprisoned or sent to join his brother, 
Charles, in the insane asylum at Augusta. 
Yet in my personal opinion a few years at 
hard laborin prison might serve to either 
cool his ardor tor greatness, or else develop 
itto the point where society would know 
what to do with him. 


7 Harold Street, Roxbury. 





June Magazines 





— In Scribner's for June, Lieut. Barney, U. 
8S. A., writes on ‘The Use of Dogs in War;” 
George P. Fisher on “A Visit to Washington 
on the Eve of the Civil War;” Henry Van 
Dyke describes ‘‘A Day among the Quantock 
Hills;”’ and Blanche Emily Wheeler depicts 
‘Some Aspects of the Island of Crete.”” These 
are the principal contributions. The chief edi 
torial is on “The Modern Attitude toward 
Age.” The editor counts a ‘decline in super- 
anpuation” a distinguishing mark of this 
modern time, meaning by it that men main- 
tain a normal life of vigorous activity and in- 
terest to a later period than they used to, no 
longer counting fifty or sixty anything like a 
time for retirement, ax was customary not so 
very long ago. (Charles Scribner’s Sons: New 
York.) 


— The Missionary Review of the World for 
June gives considerable space to the mission- 
ary jubilee of Dr. Griffith John, of China; also 
to‘ Missionary Calls,’ and to African topics. 
It purposes to pay special attention to Africa 
during the next few months, as this is to be the 
subject of united study in mission circles, 
(Funk & Wagnalis Co.: New York.) 


— In the Homiletic Review for June Dr. Jo- 
siah Strong considers the question of ** Tainted 
Money,” giving a fair view of both sides, but 
arguing against the reception of what har been 
acquired by doubtful practices, in a symposium 
under the heading, ‘' Does Immorality in Get- 
ting Affect the Gift ?’’ Most of the writers con- 
tend that it does not. (Funk & Wagnalls ,Co.: 
New Yorsg.) 


— The June number of the 7reasury of Re 
ligious Thought republishes from ZIoNn’s HER- 
ALD the sermon sk*tch by Rev. L. J. Sirney on 
‘The Miracle of Transformation.’’ Dr. W. H. 
Dunbar, of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Balti- 
more, has the leading place in this issue. (E. B. 
Treat & Co.: New York.) 


— Donahoe's Magazine for June opens with 
an illastrated article on “ The Supreme Court 
of the United States.” Other contributions are 
on “Convent Life in Africa,” “ Glastonbury 
Abbey,” “Sir Thomas More,” “ Modjeska,” 
and “Ligurian Peasant Folk.” (Donahoe’s 
Magazine Co. : Boston.) 


— The Atlantic tor June does not seem to us 
to present as attractive a table of contents as 
usual. “ Village Improvement,” the *‘ Cause of 
South American Revolutions,” and ‘* Federal 
Rate Regulation,” are the most prominent 
topics treated. A story called “ Superannu 
ated” will attract the attention of many, 
though it is a college professor in this case in- 
stead of a Methodist minister who hasto bend 
to the demands of the times. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 

——The June Oritic begins a new serial, 
« Lady Bobs, her Brother,and I,” by Miss Jean 


Chamberlin, the result of a trip to the Azores, 
She is a new writer, whom the editor of the 
Critic claims to lave discovered, born in a 
Nevada mining camp and educated in San 
Frapeiséo. (Critic Company: 27 West 234 St., 
New Yorg.) 
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DEMAND FACTS 
About What You Eat 


When it comes to food, demand to know 
the facts about what goes into your stom- 
ach. Notonly thatit is pure, but that you 
are not deceived in the description ot its 
contents and condition. Some tlaked@ 
breakfast foods that have thus far failed, 
are now being advertised in close imitation 
of the Grape-Nuts cdvertising, thinking in 
that way to finally make a success of the 
tailure, 

But false statements of the merits oj 
human food will never on earth build upa 
business. These flaked foods are not pre. 


digested. They are not fully cooked, and 
the starch in them is starch still, and has 
not been turned to sugar as claimed. 

Chemical analysis tells the truth, and 
the analysis of the famous chemists of the 
world shows Grape Nuts the only prepared 
breakfast food in which the starch part of 
the wheat and barley has been transformed 
into sugar, and therefore ready for imme- 
diate digestion. Why is this true? Al) 
the thin rolled flake foods are made by 
soaking the grains of wheat or oats in 
water, then rolling, drying and packing. 
These operations do not cook or pre. digest 
the starch. 

Contrasted with this pretonse, observe 
the care, method and skill in making 
Grape- Nuts: 

The barley is soaked about one bundred 
hours, then it is slowly warmed tor some 
days and sprouted, the diastase being 
developed and part of the starch turned to 
sugar —and later on a)l of it: then the 
grains are baked and the sprouts stripped 
off. Then comes grinding, sifting, and 
mixing with the creamy colored flour made 
from white and maccaroni wheat. This 
mixture must be skillfully made in right 
proportions. This blended flour contains 
just the ingredients demanded by nature to 
rebuild the soft gray substance in the nerve 
ceutres and brain; but howto make the 
food easy to digest — that was the question. 
It certainly would not do to mix in drugs, 
tor there is a certain failure sure to come to 
the person depending on drugs to digest 
food. They may do for a temporary expe- 
dient, but pure food and digestible tood is 
the only final resort and safe way. So to 
change the remaining starch part and pre- 
pare the other elements in this blended 
flour, it is made up into massive loaves 
like bread, the inside being dark cream 
color, and quite sticky to the touch. These 
loaves are sliced and again go through long 
cooking at certain temperatures. Then 
the rock-hard slices are each one carefully 
inspected and ground, ready tor packing 
ard use, having gone through ten or twelve 
hours in the different operations. 

When finished, each little granule will 
show a sparkling substance on its surface. 
A magnitying glass will bring it out clearer 
and develop little pieces of pure dextrose 
sugar, not put or or * poured over ”’ (as the 
head of a large Sanitarium once stated in 
his paper, thus exposing his appalling 
ignorance of food processes), but this sugar 
exudes from the interior of each as the 
starch is slowly turned to sugar im the 
process of manufacture. This kind of 
sugar is exactly like what is tound in the 
buman intestines, provided the starch of 
the grains, potatoes, bread, rico cake, etc., 
etc., has been perfectly digested. But 
many are weak in that torm of digestion 
and yet need the starches, so Grape-Nuts 
supplies them pre. digested and ready to go 
quickly into the blood. 

Visitors are shown freely through the 
works, and can follow the steps of making 
Grape- Nuis trom the grain to the finished 
product. The proportions ot different kinds 
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of flour, and the temperatures, are not dis- 
closed, and it seems impossible tor others 
to steal these secrets of the makers. But 
purity, cleanliness and skill are shown in 
every corner of the immense pure food fac- 
tories. People who care tor results from 
choicely selected food, those who want the 
food to rebuild the soft gray substance in 
brain and nerves that give the gu, the vigor, 
the lite, will understand why the imitators 
who try to copy the announcements about 
Grape Nuts have failed in the past. 

There’s a reason for Grape-Nuts, and a 
profound one, 





THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bangor District 


Easton. — Rev. C. E. Jones begins his fifth 
term with cheerful hope of a good year. The 
people had the courage, also, to add $200 to the 
pastor’s salary. This ought to be an incentive 
fur both pastor and people to put in their best 
year’s work. 

Presque Isle.— A well-attended quarterly con- 
ference laid careful plans for the coming year’s 
work. Rev. Albert Hartt is held in increasing 


esteem by the people of the church and town. 


There is no great danger that ne will pine for 
an opportunity to labor, as he will hold services 
at Presque Isle, Centre Line, South Presque 
Isle, East Presque Isle, and Parghurst’s Siding. 
How difficult is the task of building up the 
«burch and saving the people in these country 
districts! But how important that the great 
numbers of the young people who find their 
way into the towns and cities be established in 
the faith of Christ before they enter upon the 
town’s temptations! 

Mapleton.— The elder was glad to take refuge 
at Mr. J. P. Morton’s, where the preacher, who 
ever he may oe, always finds a home. The cold, 
drizzling rain was enough to chill one to the 
bone. Pastor Pressey is taking good hold of the 
work, seeming to understand the problems and 
giving promise of at least consecrated effort 
at their solution. An excellent congregation 
greeted the elder for the evening service pre- 
veding the quarterly conference. May this be 
one of the best years Mapleton ever xnew ! 


Washburn. — Rev. I. G. Cheney is beginning 
the sixth year of labor with this people. The 
Gipances are starting with nearly the entire 
Salary subscribed —a very unusual thing. A 
good spirit of devotion to the work of the 
church prevails. Some repairs are being made 
On the parsonage. Two or three Sunday-schools 
are being started in some neglected outlying 
districts. Aggressive work is being planned. 
if consecrated effort wins, Mr. Cheney certainly 
ought to win. 


Caribou. — Rain and mud prevailed at the 
elder’s visit here, but there was a good attend- 
ance at the quarterly conference. Since last 
quarterly conference # have been received into 
the church. Active steps were taken looking 
toward immediate, much-needed repairs on the 
parsonage, which will probably result in the 
removal of the house to a new lot, and the put- 
ting of the building into first-class condition. 
This, too, will relieve the crowded condition of 
the property as it is at present. 


Limestone. — lt nearly always storms when 
the elder visits Limestone, and tbis visit was 
no exception to the rule. The rain and mud 
prevailed to such an extent that not even a 
business meeting could be held, Pastor Cutter 
is making a good beginning. He has already 
called at places where “no minister has called 
for a long time.” Good and faithful pastoral 
WOreg 18 one of the best Kinds of work a minis- 
ter of the Gospel ever does. Ob, for a great 
revival! 

Smyrna Millis. — Rev. J. F. Alvey is on the 
sround and getting the work well in hand. 
Already the outlook is bright for better things. 
Excellent congregations greeted the elder at all 
the services at the Sunday visit. A small in- 
crease was made in the salary. A good year is 
expected by all. Later Pastor Alvey will take 
& look at Moro, and will be glad to help the 
people there if there is any disposition on their 
Part to help themselves. At a reception the 
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pastor and his wife were presented with a fine 
rocking-chair. 


Sherman. —The people here felt too few in 
numbers to have a pastor appointed this year. 
They maintain a Sunday evening social serv- 
ice, and a week-night prayer service is held at 
the homes of various people. An appreciative 
company assembled at the elder’s visit, anda 
good service was held. 


Patten. — At the quarterly conference good 
reports were brought in from all departments 
of the church life and work. The Epworth 
League is alive. Among the forms of activity 
are 150 calls made on the sick in the quarter 
since the last report. The average attendance 
upon the Sunday-school has been 95. At South 
Patten a full schoolhouse greeted the elder for 
an evening preaching service. The Memorial 
sermon was preached and the Memorial Day 
oration delivered by Rev. E. C. Bridgham, a 
brother of the pastor, a member of the New 
England Conference. This year ought to be the 
best this church has known for a long time. 


Atkinson.—An appreciative company as- 
sembled on Thursday evening to listen to the 
sermon and afterwards to attend to the busi- 
ness of the first quarterly conference. Kev. W. 
A. Meservey, who lived here while supernu- 
merary a couple of years, was made effective at 
the last session of the Conference and trans- 
ferred to the Maine Conference. The church 
feels the loss of the family financially and so- 
cially. The people seem willing to undertake 
the full work of the year. Rev. J. W. Price is 
happy in his work. 


Dover. — The year here opens happily. Ex- 
cellent, though brief, reports of the work were 
presented to the first quarterly conference. 
The pastor recently preached an anniversary 
sermon for the Odd Fellows, which was highly 
commended. Something of an innovation was 
introduced at the quarterly conference. At 
tre adjournment of the confereace the pastor 
stated that the people ssw their presiding elder 
officially at the quarterly conference, knew 
him as a preacher from his occasional Sunday 
sermons, but they did not often meet him so- 
cially, and proposed that an hour be spent in 
social converse. It seems that some of the 
members must have been in the secret, as a fine 
company of people not members of the quar- 
terly conference had gathered, and some light 
refreshments were forthcoming .with no em- 
barrassment, The monotony of consiant at- 
tention to the forma)ities of business was in 
this way very pleasantiy broken. May the 
kindly hearts and willing hands be greatly 
blessed in the work of their church, so that 
these blessings, overflowing, may enrich all of 
life’s experiences ! 


Brownville.—iIn the absence of Rev. J. O. 
Rutter, the eldei supplied the pulpit, May 2s. It 
being Memorial Sunday he was invited to preach 
the Memorial sermon. Thechurch was deco- 
rated with flags and flowers. The veterans came 
out in force, though a decreasing band of broxen 
men. A crowded church gave excellent atten- 
tion tothe sermon. The veterans showed their 
appreciation ;jby remembering the elder witha 
generous present. Long may the younger gen- 
eration be inspired to the true patriotic spirit 
by the sight of these crippled heroes ! 


Henderson. — Afternoon and evening of May 
28 was spent at this point, which is a part of the 
Brownville charge. This society is to be con- 
stantly congratulated on its prosperity. In 1901 
it paid with difficulty $110 for pastoral sei vice ; 
in 1905 it paid $3l5 easily. Ln the meantime they 
have built a new church, upon which they have 
expended nearly $3,000. Often people could do 
things if they would just begin to do them. 

BRIGGS. 


Bucksport District 


Winterport. — We held quarterly conference 
in the home of Miss Emily Hall — one of the 
brightest women on the district — who has been 
critically ill, but seems now on the road to re- 
covery. Steps were taken looking toward in- 
creasing the salary of Rev. Harry Hill. We sin- 
cerely hope that Winterport will fall in line 
with the district in this matter. A fine advance 
was made in benevolences by this charge last 
year. A Home Department of some 40 members 
has been added to the Sunday-school work. EKl- 
lingwood’s Corner will be blessed by an evan- 
gelistic visit from Miss Nellie Thompson in the 
near future. 


Hamp.ten. — Rev. Oarlotte Garland has en- 
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tered upon his third year with this people. He 
will graduate from Bangor Seminary this 
Spripg, and has arranged to take up work in 
the University of Maine next autumn The 
church at Hampden has beem wired and 
equipped for electric lights —a great improve- 
ment. The Western Division of the Bucksport 
District Ministerial Association will convene 
with this church, June 19-20, 


Surry and Hast Blue Hill.— Rev. J. D. McGraw 
has been seriously ill, but 38 ‘‘on the mend.” 
He has suffered the loss of his father and mother 
since Conference. Over one hundred pastoral 
calls have been made to date, and 3 have been 
received ‘from probation. Quite extensive re- 
pairs on the parsonage were noted. Mud and 
rain prevailed, but good congregations assem~ 
bled at both points. We baptized the little 
granddaughter of the pastor (Nandy’s littie one), 
Susan Florence. One new Sunday-school has 
been organized. 


Elisworth. — We found Rev. J. P. Simonton in 
the midst of a canvass for subscriptions for the 
new church. The trustees have obtained plans 
from the Church Extension board, and the peo- 
ple are getting quite enthusiastic over the enter- 





‘** WHAT A CRIME’’ 
To Talk Against Coffee 


AO 

To an ambitious student an ailment that 
interferes with school and study is very 
hard to bear. 

A bright young girl in Detroit, who had 
been poisoned by coffee, is now pursuing 
her studies in perfect health. Probably the 
coftee champions feel she should have con- 
tinued to sufferand keep on with the coffee, 
but now and then there are self-willed 
creatures who insist on getting well by 
leaving off coffee, deserting the ‘ topers’ 
ranks,’’ and joining the Postum army. 

* From early childhood till a year ago I 
was in the habit of drinking three or tour 
cups of coftee every day. As I grew older 
the bad effects began to show themselves, 
although I had no idea that it was coftee 
that was doing the mischief. I became 
very nervous, and suffsred so much from 
severe headaches that [ lost much valuable 
time trom my school and studies. The 
doctor could give me no relief — he prob- 
ably did not suspect the coffee any more 
than I did. 

“One day [ went to visit a friend, and 
the coftee they had on their table tasted so 
good that I asked what kind it was, and 
they told me it was Postum Food Coffee. 
My triend said that her mother had been a 
nervous wreck trom drinking the old kind 
ot coffee, but had been restored to health 
by quitting it and drinking Postum. The 
whole tamily were enthusiastic about 
Postum, and advised me to try it. 

“Tam glad they did, for it has given me 
back my health. At first we did not boil 
it enough and did not like it, but we soon 
learned how to make it, and now we all 
preter it tothe old kind. I have discovered 
that to stir a beaten egg in the warm milk 
we use instead of cream gives a most deli- 
cious flavor to Postum Food Coffee. 

** From the first day I began to use Post- 
um Coftee (I quit the old kind altogether) 
my health began to improve. My head- 
aches ceased on the third day and have 
never returned, my nervousness has com- 
pletely disappeared, my brain seems 
invigorated and strengthened, and I am 
now able to study trom four to five hours 
daily, outside ot school,and feel no bad 
eftects trom it. 

* My aunt was sick for five years from 
coftee poisoning. It was hard work to get 
her to give up the beverage, but when she 
did, and began to use Postum Food Coffee, 
she got well almost at once,and is now 
enjoying fine health.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial proves. ‘ There’s a rea- 
son,” 
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prise. There is little wealth in the church here, 
but there are some good triends outside. Elis- 
worth ought to have a good church edifice. The 
Church Extension Society will d) well to help 
generously at this point. 


Columbia Falis.— Just dropped off for quarter- 
ly conference here. Last year the estimate for 
salary was $800 and bouse, but it ran over, and 
this year an increase of $150 was made in the 
estimate. The pastor, Rev. W. A. Luce, was 
granted a full month’s vacation, which he will 
take in the West. Mr. Horace Allen, a faithful 
layman of this charge, has died since our last 
visit. The Sunday-school work of the charge is 
being advanced well. 


Brewer. — Fine congregations are greeting the 
new pastor, Rev. G. M. Bailey. His moving ex. 
penses were paid, and the salary is paid to date. 
The Sunday-school is improving each week. 
Needed repairs are being made on the parson- 
age. 

Eddington. — Rev. G. M. Bailey also supplies 
this point, and bas been very cordially received. 
The elder preached, Sunday, May 21, to fully 60 
people. They seem to be in fine spirits, and we 
anticipate a gracious ) ear for the entire charge. 


The Orringtons. — Four sermons, two sacra- 
ments, two councils, and two quarterly confer- 
ences, together with riding, sleeping and eat- 
ing, made a busy time trom Saturday at 2.30 
P. M. to Sundayats83UPp.M. Rev. F. V. Stanley 
and the people seem very happy over the pros- 
pects for a good year. Rev. A. A. Lewis, of the 
Maine Conference, is on this charge recuperat- 
ing, and is gaining quite materially. The pas- 
tor finds bim a help. Rev. W. A. McGraw and 
wife have had the partonage at Orrington Cen- 
tre papered and painted throughout. The 
work opens well. There is quite a disposition 
to increase the pastor’s salary, and we +incere 
ly bope it will be done. We were greatly af. 
fected at seeing three pews full of children from 
eight to fourteen years of age partake of the 
sacrament at South Orrington. Mr. Geo. 
Broogs, of Orrington, and Mra, True, of South 
Orrington, widow of Rev. Danie] True, were 
both able to attend church, May 28. 

The forest is rapidly putting on its new dress. 
The orchards and roadsides are coming out in 
full bloom. The multitudes of birds are mak- 
ing meloty on every hand, and my soul says: 
* Praise God from woom all blessings flow!” 

FRANK LESLIE. 


Rockland District 


First Quarter. —‘: Puss” and the district 
itineraior nave joined forces to go the rounds of 
Rockland District once again. “ Barkis is will- 
in’’”’ todothe rounds in peace aid quietness, 
but Puss is “onsartin” since the automobs 
claim a few rights on our Down East, rural, rus- 
tic roadways. The aforementioned “ mobs”’ 
claim ail the room; Puss demands an ex- 
tension of the roadbed. Where the contention 
shall end, may be problematical. Alt present 
we trupndie the country in a two-whleeied vehicle 
of dubious identification. Comfort is at the 
minimum ; sefety, less unsafe ; looks — don’t 
say a word! But our anatomy thus far has held 
togetber, and we have kept the uppermost side 
oftbechar‘ot. The auto is here as a perma- 
nence, witbout doubt; the “ mob” — which 
may be an appropriate short for what some 
Frencay (?) folk down this way call the “ chow- 
fear’’— will become considerate of his less 
fortunate brethren of the equestrian order ; our 
Arabians will become used to tLe frightful bo- 
gies, and all will settle down to the harmony of 
d »mestic life. Speedtheday! If in the mean 
time the fates are prop'tious, we shall see ali 
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The source from which contentment 
flows in every home is the heater. 


Satis- 


faction and comfort pervade the house that con- 
tains a Magee Heater. Years of experience 
have resulted in the highest type of perfection, 
to operate considered. 


Results prove the correctness of our assertion. 


Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos, 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the celebrated ‘“*‘ Magee ” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 








the brethren face to face, and get into gear 
again with all the work. 


Commencement, Ministerial Association, etc. — 
Do not forget that the first quarter is broken 
into by the closing of the school year at Bucas 
port and elsewhere, by our summer Associa 
tion, and various calls in the line of special 
activities, Cannot a large number of our breth- 
ren get to Bucasport for at leastaday? Such 
attendance would tend to cheer the hearts of 
the president, the faculty, the trustees, the 
patrons, the whole constituency of the school. 
Do not forget the Association at Waldoboro, 
June 20-22. There is a good program provided. 
It will do us good to consider the pastor and the 
pastorate in their various correlations. These 
topics are always live, and live topics we need 
for consideration and discussion at these meet- 
ings. Let usrally at this summer meeting ! 


Waldoboro. — The year opens with many 
good omens. Rev. J. E. Lombard is a pusher. 
Failure of churchly prosperity under his leader- 
ship cannot be blamed upon him. No part of 
ris work is neglected. He devotes his time and 
strength to the interests of his people. The 
elder recently preached at one of his out-ap- 
pointments five miles from the parsonage. A 
hearty gathering in a rural schoolhouse; a 
homelike service for an hour after the farmers 
had finianed the day’s work ; a rideof five miles 
inthe chili of a May night back to the parson- 
age—and we appreciated a good ability to 
sleep on opportunity. Ten-minute se~mons to 
children on Sunday morning and weekly lec- 
tures for the young people are among features 
of special endeavor in the early Conference 
year. 

Damariscotia and Damariscotta Mills.— We 
drifted ints an ice cream sale and sociable — 
one of Rev. C. H. Johonnett’s sagacious com- 
binations of business and pleasure —upon our 


_ arrival at this charge. That ice cream was rich 


—it would me/t in une's mouth! One could eat 
more if it was acold day. Some one said it was 
“ @ cool reception for the presiding elder.” 
Perhaps so. We know ap elder who is willing 
to be received with like coolness again. Mr. 
Jobonnett and his family know how to do 
things, and the Damariscotta people know 
how to make good ice cream, and give the pre- 
siding elder a sweet feeling. All is harmonious 
on this charge. Allare g'ad to have the pastor 
returned tor the second year. The pastor and 
family rejoice in their happy relations with all 
the people. 

Wiscasset and Westport.—%o the appoint- 
ment reads, but Westport is a difficult quantity 
because of distance and difficulty of access. 
We found Rev. H. 1. Holt moved and fairly set- 
tiled. Mrs. Holt and the “little deaconess”’ 
preside, as they should do, over the home, 





. THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


Prospects in the church are propitious. All 


are pleased that, as change was to be, Mr. Holt 
was appointed. All speak highly of the new 
pastor. Rev. J. W. Day and wife are held in 
high esteem by pastor and people as members 
of this society and helpers in the church. We 
bespeak a good year for Wiscasset. 


Woolwtch.— We have never had a man who 
served us more faitbfally than our preseat pas- 
tor” — a good word for Rev. 8. A. Prince. This 
people are pleased because the pastor attends 
class-meeting regularly, though the meeting is 
four miles away and comes on Saturday even- 
ing ; because he calls around to see them; be- 
cause be never misses a church service; and 
because he is always “or time,” The year 
begins well. Church attendance is good. Let 
ii be remembered tbat the north church is 
eight miles from the parsonage, and that many 
of the people ride four miles to attend service. 
Nearly all who attend church remain to Sun- 
day-school, so the school is interesting. Fre- 
quently twenty or more persons attend class- 
meeting in this scattered neigbborhood. Since 
Conference 2 have been baptized, and 64 pas- 
toral calls have been made. 


Georgetown and Arrowsic.— Not for three 
years has tbe parsonage been pastorally occu: 
pied. For two years there has been no pastor 
and no regular service, But the charge has not 
been at fault; the presiding elder’s misjudg- 
ment of men, and the men’s misjudg- 
ment of the charge, was the cause. Now, 
Rev. W. H. Powlesland and wife, and one of 
the finest little men that have seen two years 
plus, have turned the lonely house into a place 
of sunshine and genial hospitality. The people 
are glad to have a pastor once more, and are 
delighted to have Mr. Powlesland and family 
occupy the parsonage. The prospect in the 
church is good. Mr. Powlesland came to us 
from Bucksport District. 


Sheepscot Circuit. — Rev. 8. O. Young, who 
follows Rev. C F. Smith on this charge, also 
changes districts by the peculiar, interesting, 
convenient, efficacious turn of our Methodist 
“wheel.” A good impression has been made. 
“We have a good map,” is the verdict. Mr. 
Young purposes to take hold of the work of the 
circuit with faithful purpose and earnest heart. 
A good year must result. Good omens already 
appear. Since the quarterly meeting this 
charge has been sorely bereaved in the death 
of Mr. Benjamin Donnell,a man of such ster- 
ling worth, noble qualities, and commanding 
influence in all that touched the interests of his 
church and his town, that people say: * What 
can we do now that Uncle Ben has gone?” 
‘Who can take bis place?” is a question that 
may well stir every thoughtful person. It is 
only as we remember that the wore is , the 
Lord’s that the soul cao be calm under sucb 
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losses. But we whoremain must yet more ear- 
nestly bend ourselves to service. 


Pemaquid and New Harbor. — Rev. F. W. 
Brooks, after three years of earnest and faithful 
labor at Dresden, begins a promising pastorate 
down by the sea—by the rippling, singing, 
bumming, roaring Pemaquid; by the gentle, 
quiet, soothing, lulling sea; by the restive, 
pulsing, dashing, storm-tossed sea ; down where 
the pulse may quicken, and the soul driak 
varied inspiration from a never failing source ; 
down where the English settlers came in 1621 
and lived and starved and died; down by the 
Jamestown of the East where can be dug up 
more tradition, and history, and reminiscence, 
and ancient remains to the acre than can be 
found on the banks of the Nile. Who would 
not like to spend afew years in the midst of 
such environments? Well, this is where Mr. 
Brooksis. He follows Rev. A. J. Lockhart, who 
with his family here found a pleasant home 
and a royal people for six years. Mr. Brooks 
bas found a people that have ‘gotten hold” 
of him. He gave them a reception at the 
parsonage. He did not know that they found 
out that it was on his birthday. I[t was 
they who gave the surprise when at his 
reception (subjective) they brought out an 
elegant Morris chair and presented him at his 
reception (objective) — a chair to take comfort 
in, a chair to rest in, to go to sleep in, to be- 
come lazy in, for somebody not like this pastor. 
Well, all this occurred two weeks after the pas- 
tor’s arrival. The quarterly conference toox 
place a week later. All was encouragement — 
and the alewives were running. 


Round Pond and Bristol. — Rev. E. 8. Gahan 
begins a third year in the hearts of the people. 
It was a dark night, with little to attract from 
fireside and lamp, but the quarterly conference 
was well attended, and Bristol, three miles 
away, was represented. The year opens well. 


The outlook shows good promise. 
T. F. J. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Johnsbury District 


Barton Landing. — This charge was represent- 
ed at the Missionary Convention at Worcester 
by the pastor, Rev. 8S. G. Lewis, and W. C. 
Twombly, @ prominent member and business 
man. The parsonage is likely to be wired for 
electric lights soon, at an expense of about $50. 
It was here that the new presiding elder was 
given his first ‘‘reception’’as the incumbent 
of that office. It followed the quarterly confer- 
énce, and was a most delightful occesion. 


Coventry. — Rev. M. A. Turner, the pastor, 
and his bride had just moved into the parson- 
age wbich has recently come into our posses- 
sion, when the first quarterly meeting was 
held. The church was tastefully decorated for 
the Memorial service, which was held there the 
morning of the same day. A liberal increase 
was made in the estimate of the preacher’s 
salary. 


Glover, — This charge bas been afflicted in the 
loss of two members who died the same week, 
The end in each case was sudden and unex- 
pected, as both had been in usual health up to 
Within a few minutes of the summons. W. 
Vernon Clark, who passed from labor to re- 
ward, May 22, was a young man of much prom- 
ise and highly esteemed in the community ; he 
held an exhorter’s license, and was a son of 
Rey. 8. N, Clark, a local preacher on the charge. 
The other was Mrs. Alson Clark, long a promi- 
nent member of the church. 


Island Pond, — The work is opening well at 
this point under the new pastor, Rev. C. D. 
Lance. Congregations are large, the Sunday- 
*chool and Epworth League are flourishing, 
and provision nas been made for all financial 
demands, The pastor receives a check in full 
every Monday n-orning. 














Financial Opportunity. 


Any reader of this publication can communi- 
cate with a prominent business man who writey 
rd his connection with an enterprise thut prom 
snes to be a very profitable investment. He says 

he business was started on $50 capital, and to- 
say the equipment alone is worth over $50,000. 
ay stock in this concern is not offered for pub- 
: ¢ subscription, but a few shares can be had if 
mmediate action is taxen. If any reader of 
Sate Publication wants to become a stockholder 
a this great enterprise, which promises to pa 
b g dividends this year, write to M. L., Bor 50, 

rooklyn, N. Y., and say that 
B this publication. 
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Trasburgh. — Rev. G. H. Wright is well re- 
ceived as the new pastor, and tbe estimate for 
salary was increased $100. On the occasion of 
the sub-episcopal visit there was a reception to 
the pastor and wife, and the elder had an op- 
portunity to assist »n receiving, which was 
only fair,since Mr. and Mrs. Wright assisted 
him similarly at the Barton Landing reception 
alittle time previous. [here was a large at- 
tendance, though the evening was rainy. The 
tormer pastor, Kev. J. E. Knapp, resides on the 
charge, and his health is improving. He was 
at the quarterly conference and reception, and 
his presence was, as it always is, a benediction. 


Lyndon, — Anew pastor also came to this 
charge, in the person of Rev. William Shaw. 
The family is well settled and in favor with the 
people, a substantial advance having been 
made in the preacher's ciaim. The District 
Preachers’ Meeting is to be held at this point, 
June 27-28, and a good program has been ar- 
ranged. 


Lyndonville, — Rev. Wu. Shaw also supplies 
this church, and is planning to give an evening 
sermon here every Sunday instead of once in 
two weeks as has formerly been done. This 
means a considerable increase of labor on the 
part of the pastor. The elder spent a half day 
here in consultation with railroad oflicia/s 
and looking over the camp-meeting grounds. 
Conditions are not inspiring, but it is believed 
that the meeting may yet be made successful. 


Newport.— Rev. W. C. Newell has been ill 
from overwors since Conference, though he has 
managed to Keep the meetings going. He is 
somewhat better, and was Memorial Day ora- 
tor at Coventry. The evening of Memorial 
Sunday the presiding elder was greeted by a 
congregation that filled the audience-room, 
but was said to be only a sample of the attend- 
ance at allthe meetings. 


Newport Centre.—The good work of Rev. 
M. H. Ryan the past year is appreciated, as is 
showr by an increased estimate. Troy is un- 
der other supervision this year, but Mr. Ryan 
will find plenty of work, and it is to be hoped 
that he will find co-operation such as will bring 
success, 

St. Johnsbury Centre. — Rev. O. J. Anderson 
and wife are well established in their new field 
here. Garden crops already showing above 
ground, and a big brood of newly-hatched 
chickens, show this! But the church work is 
well cared for also. Especially good interest is 
manifested at the East Lyndon part of the 
charge, making possible an increase of salary. 





West Burke.— Fourteen members received 
into the Epworth League since Conference, and 
13 taken into the church on probation and 1 io 
full membership since the fourth quarterly 
conference iast year, is the record here. Forty 
new members and improvements on property 
to the extevt of $300 last year, with a good in- 
crease in benevolences, have not been reported 
inthe HERALD. Rev. C. C. Whidden is pastor. 

F. W. L. 





Montpelier District 


Chelsea. — The work here is moving along 
well. The Sunday-school is purchasing new 
books for the library; two new schools have 
been organized in schoolhouses, distant from 
the preaching places; some needed repairs 
have been made on the parsonage; and a series 
of tent meetings have been planned for the fall. 
If Rev. L. N. Moody and his helpers carry out 
their plans a8 outlined, much good will accrue 
to the people. 


Bradford. — This charge received a new pas- 
tor last April for the first time in eight years. 
The people ure well pleased with the minis- 
trations of Rev. J. O. Sherburn, aud equally 
pleased with the helpful assistance of his wife. 
Overwork on the district and from the extra 
task of moving came near being too much for 
our brother, and for ten days he was more or 
less incapacitated for work. At present writing 
he is improving rapidly. The charge rejoices 
over the recent gift of $5,000 from Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons of Chicago. The interest of this fund 
is to be used for the current expenses of the 
church. 


Thetford Centre and North Thetford. — This 
charge is certainly moving forward under the 
leadership of Rev. F. A. Wells. At the recent 
visit of the presiding elder they had closed a 
trade for a home for the pastor. A house and 
barn, fine orchard, several acres of pasture- 
land, with good running water at the house, all 
situated on a commanding eminence over- 
looking the village and the Ompompanodsuc 
Valley, will soon be where any interested 
friends can find Pastor Wells. Well done, 


Epworth Organs 


are extra sweet-toned. Sold by the 
makers direct to homes and churches at 
factory price. Customer saves dealer's 
profits and is sure to be suited or organ 
comes back. Nothing could be fairer. 
Write tor Catalog today. Mention this paper. 
Wuttrams OrcGaN & Prano Company, CHIcaco 
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Thetford! Rev. A. A. Estabrook is living 
within the bounds of this charge, greatly re 
spected and beloved by the entire commupity. 
His father-in-law, Mr. Downer, a steward of our 
church and a royal supporter of all good things, 
is in very poor health and not expected to 
recover. 

Union Viliage. — Mr. Lang is working this 
field. The two out district Sunday-schools are 
doing good work. A committee was appointed 
to make some additions to the parsonage barn, 
andthe pastor is planning an all-day mission- 
ary rally for the early fall. 


Bellows Falls. — Rev. L. O. Sherburne believes 
in having something on hand all the time. 
Among the present things may be mentioned 
the parcnase of new books for the Sunday- 
school, the securing of alarge order of new 
Hymnals for the church, a new blackboard for 
the school, and a bulletin board for the outside 
of the church. The year recently closed was 
without doubt the best year of the present pas- 
torate, or in the recent history of the church. 
In spite of a local financial depression, the 
church paid a $400 debt of several years’ stand- 
ing, andcame to the close of the year with its 
bills paid, contrary to the predictions of some 
good people The spiritual interests have been 
well looked after, and our church is fast getting 
the reputation ofstanding for ihe things which 
are of good report. If this course is consistently 
pursued for the years to come, there is no rea- 
son why we may not have a very strong society 
here. 


Braitleboro,— For the second time Rev. A. 
H. Webb comes to serve this people. She pas- 
torate opens most auspiciously. The usual 
amount of overnauling at the parsonage de- 
layed settling for « time. The pastor was 
called to BraGford to deliver the Memortal Day 
address. We predict good times for Brattleboro. 


Putney. — Chaplain Charlton and family have 
been on a visit to his father, who is pastor at 
this place. 


Can p-meeting.— The executive committee 
have fixed on August 14-27 for the camp- meet- 
ing. During the first week there will be no 
services in the morning ard -iuring the second 
week you can also play if you orefer. Make 
your plans io come! 


Mormonism, — The city papers have made con- 
siderable of a simple real estate transaction in. 
Royalton. The facts are these: About fifty 
acres of a hill pasture have been purchased by 
the Mormons ip the south part of the town of 
Royalton for $1,750. The land contains the cel- 
lar of the house in which Joseph Smith was 
born about one hundred years ago, and accord. 
jug to the survey is all of three feet within the 
town of Royaltun. So Sharon loses the proud 
distinction of having given birth to this fa- 
mous (or infamous) man. A munumept is to be 
erected and a small cottage, but the elaborate 
plans for a great tabernacle, as well as the mob- 
like indignation of the citizens, seems to have 
existed in the fertile brains of the reporters. 
Vermoat nas no use for Mormonism, whether 
of the polygamous brand or otherwise. 


Montpelier Seminary. — Commencement exer 
cises begin June |18 and extend to June 2. 
The recent provisional gift of Dr. Pearsons is 
awakening much interest on the part of the 
friends of the Seminary. ‘ It can be done,” is 
heard frequently. Of course it must be done ! 

W.M.N. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Providence District 


Providence, Trinity Union.— During the 
Spring the congregations bave been excellent, 
and there bas been a notable increase in the av- 
erage of the Sunday evening congregations. 
The Men’s Club has held several services on 
Sunday evenings, with extra music by the 
male quartet, at one of which there was a not- 
able altar service after the pastor’s sermon. 
Nearly every member of the club came witbin 
the altar and prayed or gave a testimony. On 
apotber Sunday evening the club condvcted a 
platform meeting, which was addressed by 
toree of its members and attended by a good- 
ly number of their associates in business life. 
Rev. T. E. Chandler preacbed at one of the 
Men’s Ciub meetings. Young men are now 
ushers at all the services, and make a fine im- 
pression. The mortgage debt of $2,200 has been 
canceled and old notes of the trustees and 
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revised twice during the present pastorate, 
and people whose residence has been un- 
known since the beginning of it are now 
no longer counted. Most of them have prob- 
ably left the city. Accassions from the Sun- 
day-school and by letter occur at nearly every 
communion. The Sunday-school added 65 
scholars last month to its membership. The 
Easter services were attended by a houseful 
of people both morning and evening. The 
pastor preached in the morniag and gave an 
address in the evening. The predominating 
feature of both services was the music by the 
quartet, which quartet is said by judges not 
to be excelled in the city. There was a great 
array of lilies, etc., for decoration. 

Epworth League Anniversary Sunday was 
observed successfully, notwithstanding the 
rain. The chancel was beautifully trimmed 
with buvting and apple blossoms. In the even- 
ing there was the graduation of the Juniors, 
the taking of subscriptions for the Hpworth 
Herald, special music, and an address by Mr. 
Peter Hunter. The League has a fine cabinet. 

A great reception was given the pastor, Rev. 
J. Francis Cooper, and family, on May 10 
Mothers and children came at 3 Pp. M. in large 
numbers; there were about a dozen babies in 
arms. Later there was a supper, music by local 
talent and others and the St. Paul’s orchestra. 
Mr. Edwin Tetlow, chairman of the finance 
committee, delivered the congratulatory ad- 
dress of welcome, and in a witty form pre- 
sented the pastor a purse of gold. Mrs. Cooper 
received a large bouquet of roses from the chil. 
dren, Much good will was manilested, and 
there was a large attendance. Mrs. G. R. Loud, 
president of the Ladies’ Aid, and Mr. H. E 
Drake, of the Classical High School, with others 
from the different societies of the church, man- 
aged the affair, which proved fo pleasant to all 
in this influential church. The new organ is to 
be installedon July 1l. The new heating plant, 
installed at an expense of $1000, has proven 
satisfactory. 5 


Mansfield. — The first Sunday after Confer- 
ence Rev. W. T. Jobnson, the pastor, baptized 
10 persons, At the anniversary of the Epworth 
League, Rev. J. 8. Wadsworth, of Brockton, de 
livered an excellent address on ‘Open Doors of 
Opportunity forthe Kpworth League.” It was 
greatly enjoyed. On May 19 Rev. F. H. Morgan, 
field agent of ZION'S HERALD, gave his lecture 
on “ Life in the Orient,” illustrated with beauti- 
ful stereopticon pictures. The pastor accom- 
panied Mr. Morgan in a canvass for ZION’S 
HERALD eubscriptions, and 16 were secured. 
The congregations are good, and the interest 
increasing in all departments. An enthusiastic 
reception was given Rev. W. T. Johnson and 
his family on the evening of May 17, at which 
time a large May basket containing meat, gro 
ceries, fruit, etc., was presented. Mrs. Johnson 
served a collation after an interesting program. 
Abel Drew, a class-leader of the church, 82 years 
old, offered prayer. 


Providence, Cranston St.—A very pleasing 
reception was accorded the pastor, Rev. W. F. 
Geisler, on his return for the third year. The 
vestry was profusely decorated with plants, 
flowers and bunting. An excellent program of 
solos, dvets and instrumental music was ren- 
dered. Tbe address of welcome in behalf of 
tbe church was given by Miss Edna Gay ina 
most pleasing manner, at the close of whicha 
beautiful bouquet was presented to Mrs. Geis- 
ler. Refreshments and asocial hour followed. 
Some time ago the Choral Society gave a very 
successful entertainment, * The Oj]d-Time Sing- 
ing School.”’ This was repeated in April with 
equa’ success, and it is to be given by special 
request in one of the Baptist churches in the 
city. The Men’s Club at the last meeting voted 
to place marble steps at the main entrance of 
the chureb. Recently 4 were received by cer- 
tifleate and 20n probation, and 2 children were 
baptized. The new year opens with promise. 

Newport, Middletown. — Rev. G. E. Bright- 
man has been ordered by his physiciau to go 
into the “fresh water country” for a few 
weeks. 

Newport, Thames St. — Kev. E. ‘V. Burch has 
completed bis course at Boston University. 

Pe: sonal.— Chaplain Chariton, U. 8S. N., ison 
leave of absence from the Training Station in 
Newport and is with his family in Vermont. 
He is a member of the Vermont Conference. 
He and his family are identified with the First 
Church, Newport, where they are greatly ap- 





stewards paid. The membership list has been 
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Newport, First.— The juvenile clubs of chi) 
dren organized last year, together with the 
young ladies’ “ Susanna Wesley Club,” gaveag 
** Mother Goose Reception ” and tableaux at the 
gymnasium of the Y. M.C. A. recently. It was 
a very interesting affair to the children in 
whose interest it was conceived, and the net 
proceeds made their treasury more than 85 
richer. The money is used altogether in the 
way of attractions in club meetings. The effi. 
cient committee were: Mrs. L. L. Simmons, 
Jr., Mrs. J. P. Peckham, Miss Stenhouse, Mrs, 
Theo. Topham, Miss Champlin, Miss Ferris 
and Miss Bradley, the superintendent of al! the 
clubs. About seventy members participated. 
The marriage of Miss Marian Coaristie Stan. 
hope to Mr. George Washington Webster Bart- 
lett, of Haverhill, Mass., took place in the 
church before a large number of invited guests 
on Thursday, June 1, at 6 30 o’clock in the even- 
ing. The ceremony was performed by the pas- 
tor, Rev. C. A, Stenhouse, assisted by Rev. Mr. 
Clark, of Haverhill. A reception at the home 
of the bride followed, and a buffet supper was 
served by Muenchinger & Koschny. Miss 
Mabel A. French, of New York, was maid of 
honor. There were four usbers. Mr. and Mrs, 
Bartlett will reside in Haverbill. 


Portsmouth. — On the evening of June 1a re- 
ception was given the pastor, Rev. ©. H. Ewer, 
and Mrs. Ewer. There was a large gatbering of 
people, including quitea company of children 
and young people. The young folks enjoyed 
quiet games, and the others passed the eveuing 
socially. The rector of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church was present and madea short fra- 
ternal address, which was responded to by Mr. 
Ewer. The collation was served by the ladies. 
Mr. Bernard C. Ewer,fon of Rev. C. H. Ewer, 
has received his appointment to the Northwest- 
ern University,in the department of pbiloro- 
phy, and will enter upon his work in the fal). 
He was recommended very highly by the pbil- 





ME TOO 


The ‘‘Tail Enders’’ that Follow 
Genuine Articles 


It is sometimes interesting to watch the 
curves imitators make to get the public to 
buy imitations of genuine goods. 

Every now and then some one will think 
there is a splendid opening to fix up some- 
thing like Postum Coftee, and advertise the 
same way ard take some of the business. 

An imitator is naturally ignorant ot 100d 
values and how to skillfully make a cerea) 
coftee on scientific lines. 

Such men first think of preparing some- 
thing that looks and tastes like tbe original, 
with no know'edge ot how the grains should 
be treated to prepare them so that the 
starchy part is transformed properly, and 
the valuable nourishing elements made 
digestible. 

Such imitations may be foisted on the 
public for a short time, but the people are 
critical and soon detect the attempt, then 
the imitators go out of business. 

Something like 400 of these little factories 
have been started in various parts of this 
country in the past nine yeais, and practic- 
ally all of them have gone the “ long jour- 
ney.” Just lately a new one has come to 
life and evidently hopes to insert itself in 
public favor by copying the style of the 
Postum advertising in the papers. 

This is a tree country, and every man 
who makes ar honest product and honestly 
labels it, has reason for some recognition, 
but the public has the right to know the 
tacts. 

Postum is the one original and genuine 
Cereal Coftee, made skillfully and tor 4 
definite purpose. It has stood through al! 
the wars ot the imitators, has won the 
approval of the physicians and the people. 
People who really seek to tree themselve 
trom the coftee habit, and at the same time 
to rebuild the soft gray matter in the nerv® 
centres and thus reconstruct the nervous 
system broken down by coffee, can rely ©? 

Postum,. 

There’s a reason. 
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osophical departments of Brown and Harvard. 
His appointment to Evanston is probably the 
opening of a very successful career as a teacher 
in his chosen fleld. He is now teaching mathe 
matics at Wesleyan. KARL. 





New Bedford District 

Cataumet. — E. B. Nye Post, G. A. R, wor- 
sbiped at the Pocasset Chapel on Memorial 
Sunday, Rev. N. B. Cook speaking upon ‘' God’s 
Nation and People.” Oa the rollowing Sunday 
vey. A. A. Wright, D. D., preached at Catau- 
met. The congregation was large. The coming 
of the summer people is now increasingly ap- 
parent at every Sunday service. 


Fall River, Brayton. — At the June commun- 
ion Rev. H. H. Critchlow had the joy of receiv- 
ing 17 into full membership. The number en- 
joying the communion was the largest during 
the present pastorate. Last year the Sunday- 
school of this church was excelled in tne per 
cent. of average attendance by only one Prot- 
estant church in the city. Mrs. Kellogg, the 
deaconess, who has been doing splendid serv- 
ice, is to have a vacation at her home in Mich. 
igan. 

North Dighton. — Rev. J. 8S. Bridgford was 
speaker of the day at the Memorial services of 
the Loyal Pilgrim Lodge, on the first Sunday of 
Juoe. 


Acushnet. — The building of the new church 
has begun — a stone edifice, to be completed by 
November. Besides the surprise of a bountiful 
May basket, the happy people have added $100 
to the Salary of the pastor, Rev. Ralph 8S. Cush- 
man. 


Taunton, First. — The May-basket hung at the 
parsonage by the energetic Junior League was 
tull of flowers and confections and covered over 
with an umbrella, silver mounted and engraved 
with the pastor’s initials. Mrs. Mabel L. Bick- 
neil is the superintendent of this large and suc- 
cessful League, 


Missionary Campaign. — Mr. W. H. Keeling, 
astudent missionary worker from one of our 
colleges, is engaged by the District Epworth 
League. He will be availabie to each church in 
the district. He will spend two days in each 
charge, Working in co-operation with the pastor 
in accordance with the general policy of the 
Open Door Emergency Commission. Then on 
Sept. 28, following the aanual League conven- 
tlon in New Bedford, there;is to be a Missionary 
Institute of one day. Nuted speakers are to be 
eresent. 


Ministerial Association. — The committee on 
Program for the joint meeting has mailed pro- 
gram toevery pastor. Date, June 19-20. 

C.H.S. 


Norwich District 


Moosup. — At the Easter season several of the 
elderly and shut-in ones were much pleased at 
receiving pretty baskets filled with cake, fruit 
aud confectionery. These gifts were prepared 
and given by the members of the Junior Ep- 
worth League, who greatly ministered to their 
OWn happiness ia their attempt to make others 
Happy. At some of their-receuot meetings the 
boys and girls brought offerings of books, toys, 
Sewing material, etc., which are to be sent to 
&@ School in China. So the little folks make 
gladnesson tae way, and are thus receiving a 
(raining in thoughtfulness for others which will 
make them better men and women. Ai an en- 
terlainment held a few weeks ago inthe town 
hall under the auspices of the Woman's Chris- 
tlaa Temperance Union, the pastor, Rev. S. M. 
Beale, made an interesting address relating to 
the field work of this organization along the 
line of temperance and especially in the matter 
of inculeating right principles in the young. 
Alt the samestime he made some very impress- 
lve remarks about license money which is 
Paid into the town treasury being “ tainted ” 
money. The many old friends and parishion- 
ers of Mr. Beale will be glad to hear that he has 
&imost wholly recovered from the evil effects of 
the serious accident which he met with several 
months ago, and that he is ina good physical 
condition and working with bis old-time vigor. 


New London. —On a recent Saturday evening 
Mr. and Mrs, Eimer C. Barker entertained Mr. 
Barker’s Sunday-school class, which numbers 
tolrly- five ladies whose ages are from twenty to 
‘fty years, in their beautiful home on Mon- 
‘auk Avenue, Nearly all the members were 
Present and spent very pleasant hours in the 
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ON TO DENVER 
WITH THE DENVER CLUB 





Two superb trips, leaving Boston, Monday, July 3, over the Boston & Albany, New 
York Central, Lake Shore, Chicago & Northwestern and Union Pacific Railroads. 


All expenses paid, 13 days, . . 


All expenses going, with return trip railroad ticket, ° 


$109 00 
$ 65.00 


The following agents of the Denver Club will give tull intormation to and take 


applications frem persons in their vicinity : 


Rev. A. C. SKINNER, Hyde Park. 

E. BERT JOHNSON, Worcester. 

ReEv.S. E. Euuis, Campello. 

REV. JOHN E BLAKE, Fall River. 
REv. E. M. ANTRIM, Springfield. 
FRANK R. STRONG, Pittsfield. 

A. J. Torrey, North Adams. 

E V. MULLENNEAUX, Albany. 

REv. W. F. TAYLOR, Manciester, Conn. 


Boston and vicinity, 
Worcester and vicinity, 
Brockton and vicinity, 

Fall River and vicinity, 
Springfield and vicinity, 
Pittsfield and vicinity, 

North Adams and vicinity, 
Albany, N. Y., and vicinity, 
Hartford, Conn., and vicinity, 


Or any Boston & Albany ticket agent. 
N. B. — No Sunday sightseeing on the Danver Club tours. 








The 
Northfield 


East 
Northfield, 
Mass 


Readily acces 
sible to the 
great cities of 
the Eust. 


H. S. STONE, Assist. Manager 








Where the mou tains unroll their New England loveliness 
in a series of ever-widening, differing scenes that are Jost in 
the distant summer haze. 


An IHideal Vacation Environment 


The guests of The Northfield are in close association with the Northfield 
Summer Conterences and Schools, enjoying the companionship of refined 
people, historic traditions, and the freedo-n of out-door lite. 

An Illustrated Booklet will be sent anywhere 


eer oye” 


AMBERT G. MOODY, %;Manager 





Summer 
Season 


June--October 
— 1905 — 


Open to enter- 
tain visitors to 
Nortbfield at 
apy season of 
the year. 














game of Bible characters, select readings, mu- 
sic, and light refreshments. Mr. Barkei has 
been the teacher of this class for many years, 
and has succeeded well in holding them to the 
Sunday-schoo! and courch. He and his wife 
are members of the excellent choir of the Fed- 
eral Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
which Rev. W. S. Macintire is pastor. 


Burnside. — Rev. J. B. Ackley, who took a 
supernumerary relation at the recent session of 
Conference, on account of the illness of Mrs. 
Ackley, resides in Burnside. Mrs. Ackley, who 
has been at Dr. Strong's Sanitarium at Sara- 
toga Springs, is now at home considerably im- 
proved in health, with a very encouraging out- 
look for full recovery. Mr. Ackley’s presence is 
much epjoyed in this village, and especially in 
the church, in whose services he has taken an 
active part at Kaster, Epworth League Day. 
and Memorial Sunday. 


Jewett City. —- On May 21 the Epworth League 
chapter celebrated anniversary day with un 
old-fasLioned love-feast conducted by the pas- 
tor in the morning, followed by an appropriate 
sermon showing what the model Leaguer 
should be. In the evening the official program 
was used, and the pastor installed the newly- 
elected officers. Appropriate words of instruc- 
tion and encouragement were given to each 
officer, which was concluded by a season of 
prayer. The church was prettily decorated 
with the League colors, palms, carnations and 
potted plants. On Sunday, May 28, the local 
Post of the G. A. R. attended the services in the 
Methodist Episcopal Cburch and listened to an 
interesting and helpful sermon by Rev. C. H. 





Van Natter. The church was filled and the 
services much epjoyed. The members of the 
chureh and congregation hung Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Natter a beautifully trimmed May-basket 
containing fragraut flowers and a gold piece. 
The officers of the Ladies’ Aid Society took 
possession of the kitchen and served ice cream 
and light refreshments. The occasion was a 
very delightful one to all concerned. 


Thompsonville. -On Memorial Day, after the 
decoration of the soldiers’ graves by the vet- 
erans and dinner had been served, the conclud- 
ing exercises were held in Franklin Hall, where 
the address was given by Dr. James Coote, the 
pastor of the Methodist Church, which was in- 
teresting, able, aud quite fully reported in the 
local press. 

South Manchester. — Rev. W. F. Davis ex- 
changed with Bev. C. H. Barber of the North 
Congregational Church, June 4, and performed 
for him the very touching service of reading, 
after the sermon, the letter of the pastor’s resig- 
nation, to take effect about July 1. Mr. Barber 
has held this pastorate for eighteen years, and 
has been a very fraternal neighbor and a suc- 
cessful pastor. He has received and accepted 
the call to the Westfield Congregational Church 
of Danielson. The field agent of ZIon’s HER- 
ALD, Rev. F. H. Morgan, has recently visited 
this church and made an excellent impression 
ana succeeded in securing quite a large number 
of subscribers for the HERALD. 


Manchester.—In the evening of Epworth 
League Day the anniversury address was given 
by Rev. W. P. Buck, of Rockville, who was lis- 
tened to with much interest and profit. May 7, 
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2 persons were received into full membership. 
The sermon of Rev. F. H. Morgan, May 28, was 
well received and enjoyed by the audience, and 
a fine response was given in new subscribers 
for ZION’S HERALD. Rev. W.F.Taylor is the 
pastor. 


Warehouse Point. — On Memorial Sunday the 
J. H. Converse Post of Windsor Locks and the 
Samuel Brown Post of Thompsonville were in 
attendance at the Metaodist caurch in the 
evening. The pastor, Rev. W. H. Dunnack, 
gave them a carefully-prepared sermon on 
**The Significance of Memorial Vay.’’ One of 
the veterans, a member of the church, eighty- 
four yearsof age, walks three miles to atteud 
the services, rarely missing aSunday morning 
service. Austin L. Cutler, one of the prom- 
inent men of this place, died a few days ago, at 
the age of 53 years, of consumption, from 
which he bad suffered for several years. He 
leaves a wife and one son, Forest R., of New 
London. Mr. Cutler was an active member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and formerly 
superintendent of its Sunday-school. He was 
also interested in school affairs and at one time 
was school commiiteeman. In his earlier days 
he taught school. He was a good and true 
man,and will be much missed in the work of 
the church. X. Y. Z 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — On Monday Rev. 
E. A. Blake, D. D., gave a racy account of his 
recenttrip in the East, which was both enter- 
taining and interesting. 

The meeting adjourned for the summer, to 
meet again the third Monday in September. 
Dr. J. D. Pickles, president, announces the 
promise of a very excellent program for the 
fall. Among the speagers expected are Kev. 
Franklin Hamilton, Ph. D., Rev. Charles Ed- 
ward Locke, D. D., of Brooklyn, and Prof. Chi&r!l- 
ton E. Black, LL. D., of Boston University. 


Boston District 


Boston, Baker Memorial. — Rev. Arthur Page 
Sharp and family have been most cordially 
welcomed and formully received. All are en- 
thusiastic over the prospect for the pastorate 
just beginning. The first quarterly conference 
has been held, and the salary fixed at $1,600 and 
house — a large increase. All money for the 
year to meet expenses is pledged. About 0 
attend the weekly prayer-meeting. There are 
four we)l-attended classes. Dr. John Galbraith, 
the new presiding elder, *‘ made a most delight- 
ful impression by his interest and presidency. 
So much was this true that a spontaneous and 
very hearty vote of thanks was passed. He 
sounded the true evangelistic note, gave em- 
phasis to the class-meeting, and magnified real 
pastoral work.” 


Southbridge. — Members of the local G. A. R. 
Post, the Woman’s Relief Corps, Sons of Vet- 
erans,and theSpanish War Veterans attended 
Memorial service in this church and listened to 
@ sermon of remarkable interest and power 
by Rev. A. B. Kendig, D. D., his subject being 
** Liberty.”” Oo June 4, 5 were received into full 
membership and 1 was taken on piobation. 
The recent record of this church is that some 
new members are received at nearly every 





Many people cannot attend church, lec- 
tures, receptions, places of amusement, or 
go where there is the least excitement or 
confusion without having an attack ol 
headache that mars their pleasure. To 
those thus afflicted we wish to say thatif 
they will take one or two of Dr. Miles’ 
Anti- Pain Pills before starting out, or when 
they notice the first indication of an attack, 
there will be uo turther annoyance trom 
this source. These pills stop headache, or 
any ache or pain, in a few minutes. They 
are a little tablet that is convenient to 
carry, and may be taken at any time with 
the certainty ot being promptly relieved. 
They leave no after-effects, as they contain 
no opium, morphine, or other dangerous 
drugs, but cure by their soothing influence 
upon the nerves. Your druggist sells them, 
and will return your money if the first 
package fails to benefit. 

25 doses, 25 cents. Never sold in bulk. 
Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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monthly communion service. Dr. Kendig has 
taken up his summer residence at Egypt, Mass., 
and has secured Rev. Robert C. Peters, of the 
Boston University School of Theology, to sup- 
ply the pulpit. Improvements in the parsonage 
and in the vestry are to be made this summer. 


Boston Chinese Work. — Dr. J. H. Mansfield 
visited the Chinese work at the corner of Knee- 
land and Washington Streets, May 28, talked 
city missions, and took a collection amounting 
to $13.18. Fully fifty were present, and showed 
good interest in the appeal for local mission- 
ary work. 


Worcester, Trinity. — Changes and improve- 
mentsto cost about $12,000 are being made in 
the church. The vestries have been recon- 
structed, and a kindergarten room fitted up. 
The frescoing is very attractive. Two large toilet 
rooms have been provided. In the audience- 
room, which only recently was frescoed, several 
valuable changes will be made, including new 
cushions and a hardwood floor, with carpets on 
the aislesonly. The nineteen panels back of 
the pulpit will be covered with plush, and the 
pulpit furniture will be reupholstered, all in a 
beautiful shade of green, harmonizing with the 
walls. A neworgan costing $6,000 is to be put 
in. New electric lighting throughout the build- 
ing will be srranged. Rev. S. M. Dick, Ph. D., 
has been in labors both abundant and arduous 
for gathering end entertaining the recent Mis- 
sionary Couvention, This very successful pas- 
torate in a leading down-town church shows 
what can be done by an aggressive and evangel. 
istic pastor. 


Cambridge District 


Natick, Fisk Memorial.—Two surprises were 
recently given the occupants of the parsonage : 
On Memorial Day the pastor and wife were in- 
vited outof town to spend the day, and after 
being entertained in a delightful manner, they 
were accompanied home by their host, as he 
said, “ for the pleasure of a trolley ride.’’ They 
found the parsonage in full possession of many 
friends from Lynn. A pleasant evening was 
spent,and some handsome presents were left. 
On the following evening the W. H. M. S. gave 
asupper to raise money for their silver anni- 
versary. Mrs. Floyd, Conference secretary, 
gave an excellent address on the work of the 
Society. Miss Jennie Fisk, in well-chosen 
words, reminded the pastor, Rev. Alexander 
Dight, and his noble wife that it had been just 
thirty years since they started out together on 
life’s yvoyage,apd presented them $30 in gold. 
The two occasions were complete successes, and 
left in the hearts of pastor and family feelings 
of gratitude to this kind people. The fifth year 
opens witb increasing interest and larger num- 
bers in attendance at the several services. 


Gardner.—On May 28, the pastor, Rev. J. E. 
Lacount, preached before the local G. A. R. 
Post, the Woman’s Relief Corps, the Sons otf 
Veterans, and the Spanish War Veterans, in 
this church. There were appropriate decora- 
tions and special music by the vested choir. 
On June 4,iDr. George Heber Jones gave ad- 
dresses here both morning and evening. In 
the afternoon a mass meeting of the young 
people of Gardner and surrounding towns was 
held in the interest of the Silver Bay Confer- 
ence. Mr. Ralph A. Ward, a student volun- 
teer of Boston, and Dr. Jones made inspiring 
addresses. The most interesting visitor to 
Gardner, bringing the greatest of blessings, is a 
little man who,made his advent to the parson- 
age on May 27,and came to stay. Congratula- 
tions ! 


Newton Upper Falis.— At the church service 
on Sunday evening, April 16,a symposium on 
church work was given, with very interesting 
accounts of the doings in the various depart 
ments. Mr. E. O. Nutter, for fifteen years su- 
perintendent, spoke for the Sunday-school. 
The primary departmeat was represented Ly 
Miss Ethel Sabin; the Bible classes by Mrs. 
O. W. Scott; the W. F. M. 8S. by Miss L. M. 
Barnard; the King’s Heralds by Mrs. F. H. 
Lees; the Ladies’ Aid Society by Mrs. Carrie B. 
Locke; the class: meeting and the finances by 
Mr. Herbert E. Locke; the Young People’s So- 
ciety by Mrs. L. L. Zeiss. On Easter Sunday 
evening a fine concert was given, and the pas- 
tor, Rev. O. W. Scott, spoke on ‘' The Evolution 
of the House of Worship.” Then Mr. H. E. 
Locke told of the plans contemplated for re- 
pairs both outside and inside in the local 
house of worship. Mr. C. R. Brown asked for 
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$8,000, was pledged. With other improvements, 
@ new organ, to cost $1,500, will be put in. An 
interesting bit of history is connected with this 
society. Mr. Marshall 8S. Rice and his wife 
purchased a Unitarian church in 1833 and gave 
it to this, “The First Methodist Episcopa) 
Church in Newton.”’ The cost was $8,500. The 
son of this family, Mr. Marshall O. Rice, of 
Newton Centre, has just given $100 towards 
the repairs. The pastor issued a very attract- 
ive Easter letter to his people. 


Lynn District. 


Lynn, First Church.—A gentleman who at- 
tends service here said to the reporter: ‘' Rey, 
G. R. Grose is giving us some good preaching,” 
and there was an appreciative emphasis on ths 
work and its quality. All reports show an en- 
couraginpg opening of this new pastorate. The 
formal reception was a splendid affair, with 
fully 500 people present. 


Malden, Belmont.— The Ladies’ Aid Society re- 
cently held a largely-attended banquet, at which 
were present and spoke ex-Governor Bates, Sen- 
ator Dean, Mayor Hastings of Malden, Mayor 
Newton of Everett, and the pastor, Rev. G, 
8. Chadbourne, D. D. Mr. Alexander Heath 
was toastmaster. An orchestra of children 
and a vocalist furnished the music. The sup- 
per was excellent. Instead of a formal recep- 
tion a company of 75 surprised Dr. Chadbourne 
aad his wife by an evening call at the parson- 
age. Mrs. Chadbourne was given a beautiful 
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uick Relief" 


is given to cuts, burns, sprains 
and bruises by prompt use of 
Pond’s Extract. Cooling, 
soothing, healing. 


Witch Hazel is not the same thing. On 
analysis of seventy sa Witch 
Hazel—so often offered as “just as good” 
ay two were ound to contain wood 

eohol or formaldehydeor both. To 
avotd danger Ln insist on 
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CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ LEAGUE 


WILL HOLD THEIR 
17th Annual Conference 
At Old Orchard, Maine, 
July 21-31, 1905. 


L. B. BATES, D. D., President and Director 
CAMP EPWORTH 


(See plan in Zpworth Herald, June 10, page 11.) 














Com modious furnished cottage, large grounds, 
warm bathing, drives, golt, village, grove, beau- 
tifal location. To let co a f«mily or co-operative 
club, Accommodations for 16. Total cost, $3.85 
per week, and up. Address 

“PINE OREST,” 
Harwich Port, Cape Cod, Mass. 


METHODIST INSURANCE 


For churches, parsonages and contents. Pro- 
tection 2gainst fire, lightning and tornado 
furnished on a scientific basis, along approved 
underwriting Jines, by means of « co-operative 
plan, as ordered by the General Conference of 
1896. 
Absolutely Safe and Economical, 

and offering advantages to which all Metho- 


dists are entitled. Churches not now partici 
pating sbould get particulars. Infor matiou 
promptly furnished to pastors and officials. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


The Methodist Mutual 
HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 














money. The sum of $1,951 toward the needed 


184 La Salle St., Chicag® 
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Cramps, Colic, Dysentery, 
cust» Painkiller ¢z==, 











pouquet, and ice cream and cake were served. 


East Boston, Meridian Street. — Of the losses 
in tbe membersbip previously referred to, 123 re- 
moved by letter, mostly to other Methcdist 
churches. 


Gloucester, Prospect St.—The fourth year 
opens well. A cordial return greeting has been 
given the pastor, Rev. A. M. Osgood, and his 
wife by all classes in both church and commu- 
nity. Easter Sunday and the League anni- 
versary gave the church celebrations of a high 
order. This church recently entertained the 
District Sunday-school convention, when ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. J. A. Higgins, of 
Chejsea, on * Decision Day;” Rev. Alexander 
Blackburn, of Salem, ‘‘Shepherding the 
Flock;” Rev. G. F. Durgin, of Cambridge, 
“ Grading— Why, How, When?” Miss Leila 
Simon gave a Bible reading. Gloucester Meth- 
odism is noteworthy for the union among the 
churches and workers, and close tellowship and 
co operation with other denominations. 

Lynn, Boston St. — This church, learning that 
their pastor’s brother, Capt. Frederick C. Mere- 
dith, of Manchester, England, is dangerously 
ill, unapimously voted Dr. W. H. Meredith a 
vacation of two months, allowing him to have 


it begin when most convenient to him to visit 
his brother, Sunday, June 4, 1 was baptized, 
4 received into full membership from proba- 
tion, 3 by letter, and 1 on provation. The La 
dies’ Aid Society of this church has had the 
front of the church graded, railed around, and 
sodded, at a cost of more than $200, all of which 
18 paid for. Now the front and sides of this 
beautiful church are no longer like a wild 
waste, which was crossed and recrossed by hun- 
dreds daily. People stop and ook as they pass 
by. The presiding elder wondered if he had 
come to the right church. Sunday evening the 
Knights of Pythias of Lynn marched to the 
church and well filled the auditorium for a 
special sermon to their order. G. F. D. 


CHURCH REGISTER 








HERALD CALENDAR 


Providence and New Bedford Dists. joint meeting 

of Min, Asso., Taunton, Grace Church, June 17-20 
Connecticut Valley Chautauqua, Laurel Park, July 11-21 
Portland Dist. Camp meeting, Old Orchard, July 12-20 
Christian Workers’ League, 17th annual camp- 


meeting at Old Orchard, July 21-31 
Erapire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-Sept. 4 
Richmond, Me., Camp meeting, Aug. 4-14 
Yarmouth Camp-meeting, Aug. 7:14 
Weirs Camp- meeting, Aug. 14-19 
Ithiel Falls Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 18-28 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 21 
Hedding Camp-meeting Aug. 21-26 
Laurel Park Grove-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept, 4 
Asbury Grove Camp meeting, Aug. 28-Sept, 4 





Home Treatment for Cancer 


Dr. Bye’s Balmy Oils for cancer is a positive 
and painless cure. Most cases are treated at 
home without the service of a physician. Send 
for book telling what wonderful things are 
being done by simply anointing with oils. The 
combination is a secret; gives instant relief 
from pain, destroys tbe cancer microbes, and 
restores the patient to health. Thousands of 
cancers, tumors, Catarrh, ulcers, piles,and ma- 
lignant diseases cured in the last six years. If 
not afflicted, cut this out and send it to some 
Suffering one. Address DR. BYE, Drawer 1111, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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SUMMER |CHAMPLAIN, the GREEN 
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postage. ress T. H. HAN. 

LEY, N. E. P. A., Cent. Vermont 

VERMONT Ry., 360 Washington S8t., Boston. 
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TILTON SEMINARY — COMMENCEMENT — 
June 17, 7.45 p. m., Girl’s prize speabiag (Osborne 
prize). June 18, 1030 a. m., Conoumencement ser- 
mon by Bishop Daniel A. Goodsell ; 7.30 p. m., 
Vesper service, address by Rev. Dr. D. C. 
Kvowles. Junel9,2.30p. m., Alumni ball game ; 
745 p. m., Recital from Ben Hur, June 20, 10 
a. m., Closing; chapel exercises and awarding of 
prizes ; 11 30a. m., Meeting of trustees ; 2.30 p. m., 
Class Day exercises ; 7.45 p. m., Music recital. 
June 21,10 a. m., Commencement exercises — 
orations by members of the class and address by 
Hon. Jacob H. Gallinger; 7.45 p. m., Concert ; 
Senior reception. 





LIFE 


The poet’s exclamation : ‘‘O Life, 1 feel thee 
bounding in my veins!” isa joyousone, Per- 
sons that can rarely cr never make it, in hon- 
esty to themselves, are among the most unfor- 
tunate. They do not live, but exist ; for to live 
implies more than to be. To live is to be well 
and strong —toarise feeling equal to the ordi- 
nary dutiesof the day, and to retire not over- 
come by them —to feel life bounding in the 
veins. A medicine that has made thousands 
of people, men and women, well and strong, 
has accomplished a great work, bestowing the 
richest blessings, and that medicine is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. The weak, run-down, or debili- 
tated from any cause, should not fail to take it. 
It builds up the whole system, changes exist- 
ence into life, and makes life more abounding. 
We are glad to say these words in its favor to 
the readers of our columns. 





W. F. M.S. — The Springfield District Associ 
ation of the W. F. M. 8. will hold a quarterly 
meeting in the church at Florence, Friday, 
June 16. Two sessions, 10a. m.and 2 p.m. Every 
auxiliary on the district is asked to tell: “On 
what Lines is your Auxiliary Making its 
Greatest Successes?’’ Mrs. Mary C. Nind, the 
peerless missioaary speaker, will give the 
address. Springfield trolley cars one block from 
the church. Luncheon, 15 cents, served by the 
Florence auxiliary. 

MRS W. FAYETTE WHARFIELD, Rec. Sec, 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. [t soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Marriages 











WHITE — LITTLEFIELD — At Hyde Park, May 2%. 
by Rev. Alfred C. Skinner, Joseph White and Bessie 
Littlefield. 


NUNN — HOUSE — At Hyde Park, June 7, by Rev. 
Alfred C. Skinner, William Garfield Nunn and Ethel 
Faunce House, 


ENDEY — ROSSIGNOLL — At Hyde Park. June 7, b 
Rev. Alfred C, Skinner, Stephen Endey and Lillian F,. 
Roesignoll. 


TOWLE — MURUH -— In Hallowell, Maine, June 3, by 
Rev. W. Canham, Guy M. Towle and Eva W. Murch, 
both of Hallowell. 








Cures Indigestion 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Nature’s remedy ior obstinate indigestion, 
nervous dyspepsia, headache and depression. 





For pimples, blotches, bad complexion, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine to take — 
it has established this fact. 





W.F.M.8S.—The annual convention of the 
St. Albans District W. F. M.S. will be held at 
Morrisville, Vt., Tuesday, June 20 Sessions 
morning, afternoon and evening. An interest- 
ing program has been prepared. Miss Mary A. 
Danforth will be present and give an address in 
the evening. It is hoped a large number of the 
members and friends of the Society will attend. 
Let each organization on the district be repre- 
sented by at least one delegate. 

Mrs C. 8S. NUTTER, Pres. 








ECZEM Sin Diseases, Eruptions, old Sores 

quickly, -permanentiy cured with 
“ Hermit Salve.” Resultstalk. 25 and 50c., all 
druggists, or mailed free. Hermit Remedy Co., 
9 Beil Blocks, Elkhart, Ind. 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 


1 have berries, grapes and peaches a year old; 
fresh as when picked. I used the California Cold 
Process. Do not heat or seal the fruit, just put 
itup cold; keeps perfectly fresh and costs al- 
most nothing ; can put upa bushel in ten min- 
utes. Lust year I sold directions to over 120 
families in one week ; any one will] pay a dollar 
for directions when they see the beautiful sam- 
_ of fruit. As there are many people poor 

ike myself, I consider it my duty to give my 

experience to such, and feel confident any one 
can make one or two hundred dollars round 
home in a few days. Iwill mail sample of 
fruit and tu 1 directions to any of your readers 
for nineteen 2-cent stamps, which is only the 
actual cost of the — postage, etc, FRAN- 
cis CASEY, St. Louis, Mo. 





W.H.M.S.—The third quarterly meeting of 
the New England Conference Woman's Home 
Missionary Society will be held in Epworth 
Church, Cambridge, Wednesday, June 2l. Ses- 


sions at 1030 and 2. In the morning, Mrs. Annie 
O. Clark, general organizer, will speak on Silver 
Anniversary Offering. At 2 P.M. there will be 
an address by Rev. J. M. Leonard, D. D. 

Lunch at 15 cents a plate. Arlington and 
North Cambridge cars pass the church. 

N. B. — Miss Cooke has requested a “linen 
shower” for the benefit of Medical Mission. 
Friends are invited to be very generous, and 
bring to the quarterly, table-cloths (3 yd. 
length), napkins, sheets (154 yd. width), pillow 
slips, bath towels, kitchen towels, etc. 


MRs. M. C. STANWOOD, Rec. Sec. 
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Church Aid Society 


At the annual meeting of the Church Aid So- 
city, held May 3, 1905, the following assignments 
were made: 

BOSTON DISTRICT 

To Webster Square, Worcester: Allthe churches 
in Worcester, Webster, Whitinsville, Millbury. 

To North Grafton: Charlton City, Cherry 
Valley, East Dedham, Milford, Southbridge, 
Oxford, East Douglas, Uxbridge, Upton. 

To Have Their Own Oollection: Franklin, 
Shrewsbury. 


T, Parkman St., Dorchester: All of Boston 
District not assigned as above. 


CAMBRIDGE DISTRICT 

To Arlington : Ayer, Berlin, Charlestown, all 
the churches in Cambridge, Fitchburg First, 
West Fitchburg, Oak Hill, Gardner, Hubbard- 
ston, Hudson, Jefferson, Leominster, Lunen- 
burg, Marlboro, Maynard, Natick, the churches 
in Newton, except Highlands and Upper Falls, 
Oakdale, the churches in Somervile, except 
Broadway, Sudbury, Townsend, the churches in 
Waltham, Watertown, Weston, Winchester, 

To Lowell, Centralville : All the churches in 
Lowell, Ashburnham, Ashland, Barre, Clinton, 
Cocbituate, East Pepperell, East Templeton, 
Phillipston. Gleasondale, Graniteville, Saxon- 
ville, South Framingham, West Chelmsford, 
Winchendon, Woburn. 

To Have Their Own Collection ;: ‘Newton High- 
lands, Newton Upper Falls, Somerville, Broad- 
way. 

LYNN DISTRICT 

To Linden, Malden : All the churches in East 

Boston, Malden, Everett, Melrose, Rockport. 


To takeside, Lynn: All the churches in 
Lynn, Salem and Saugus, 

To Bellingham, Chelsea ; Its own collection. 

To Danvers : Danvers and Midd'eton. 

To Hillside, Medford: Ail the churches in 
Medford, Walnut St., Chelsea, Ipswich, South 
Lawrence, Peabody, Reading, Revere, Win- 
throp. 

To Marblehead : Ballardvale, Beverly, Byfield, 
Essex and Hamilton, the four churches in 
Gloucester, Groveland, Bradford, Newburyport, 
North Andover, Stoneham, Swampscott, Tops- 
field, Wakefield, Wilmington. 


SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT 
To Ludlow : The whole of Springfield District. 


Every minister taking these collections must 
first write to the secretary that he will comply 
with the Rules which will be sent to him for his 
direction, and all collections which are to be 
reported in the Conference Minutes as such 
must be reported to the secretary, and the 
money must pass through the hands of the 
treasurer. 

By order of the Society, 
GEo. 8. CHADBOURNE, Sec. 








BREE Secret 
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OBITUARIES 


To my beloved ones my steps are moving ; 
Not hard the road that ends in love and 
bome ; 
Have done my eyes, have done my feet, with 





roving; 
’Tis to the well-known gate I look and come. 


Your watch is now on the eternal mountains; 
Our eyes are gazing upward from afar ; 
Your ~ is now vy the clear-welling foun- 
tains ; 
Ours is the journey still, the toil and war. 


Years bave gone by since the last words were 
spoken. 
Oh, loved and saved, how gladly shall we 
meet 
In the home city where no ties ars broken, 
W bere love is perfect, fellowship complete ! 


— Horatius Bonar. 


Pond. — Martin J. Pond was born in Lunen- 
burg, Vt.. Sept. 12, 1826, and died in the same 
town, April 9, 1905, after a lingering illness of 
many years. 

Mr. Pond was the eldest of five children, none 
of whom are now living. He was married, 
June 9, '800, to Laura Pierce, but no children 
resulted from this marriage. He was a widower 
with six children, and she was a soldier’s wid- 
ow. Their life together has been most beauti- 
ful. No wife could wait upon an invalid hus- 
band more tenderly and lovingly than Mrs. 
Pond upon the subject of this obituary. 
Mr. Pond was intensely patriotic, and in the 
war of the Rebellion he served his country 
faithfully until his honorable discharge. The 
following personal war record was copied from 
the easel-shaped monument-picture found in 
his home: “ Martin J. Pond enlisted from 
Lunenburg, Vt., as a musician, December 9, 
1861, in Co. K, 8th Regiment, Volunteer In- 
fantry, and was mopstered into the United 
States Service, February 18, 1862, under Jobn 8, 
Clark. The regiment under the command of 
Col, Stephen T:iomas left New York, March 9, 
1873, on the ships ‘ Wallace’ and ‘ James 
Hovey,’ for Ship Island, Mississippi, where 
they were engaged in drilling and getting into 
condition for active service. They bore 
an honorable part in the occupation of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, May, 1862,and at Race Island, 
Louisiana, June 22, 1862. He spent about twe've 
weeks in the hospital at Algiers, Louisiana, und 
was discharged from there by reason of sur- 
geon’s certificate of disability.” 

He was, bowever, not only a soldier of the 
Republic, but a soldier of the Cross as wel), and 
as such he distinguished himself by his faith 
ful Christian life. His enlistment in the Lord’s 
ranks took place some time after bis discharge 
from the army. No one doubted the fact that 
ke was atthe time fully and happily convert- 
ed, and with the lapse of years the genuineness 
of his conversion was clearly evidenced. *He 
united on confession of taith with the Congre- 
gational Church of this place, where he retained 
his membership until April 30, 1890, when he 
called for bis letter and joiaed the Methodist 
Episcopal C*urch, also of this town, where his 
wife had been a member since 1881. He was 
shortly afterward ,;added to the board of stew- 
ards, and has served continuously in this office 
ubtil his death. When his health permitted, 
be was an active worker in the church, and 
always wanted everything to move smoothly 
but succassfully. 

He was a good man, of marked gentleness of 
disposition. He was always patient amid intense 
suffering, and cheerful even when the clouds 
were thickest and darkest about him. It was 
always an inspiration to visit him. Just to wit- 
ness his calm, patient, heroic spirit, at times 

when the body was racked with pain and the 
powers of the mind were failing, was in itself 
aninspiration. Notwithstanding his extreme 
weakness during the last two weeks of his life, 
be wished to see his pastor often and would 
sometimes say with a winning smile, as he ex- 
tenced bis ba: d in greeting, ‘' My dear pastor, 








J S. Waterman & Sons 
in curporated 
PPUNErAL UNDERTAKER 
and EMBaLMERS 

2326 and 2328 Washington St. 

Acjvinivg Vuuiley ot. Corminal 
All modern improvemen'!s under one roof, 
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my dear pastor!” In his conscious moments 
he would speak of his faith in CLrist. and in his 
moments of delirium he would be heard to 
pray most earnestly for himself and his chil- 
dren. 

On the Tuesday afternoon following his death 
brief prayer services were conducted at the 
house, anda haif-bour later the usual funeral 
services took place at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, wh re the pastor, Rev. Charies W. Kel- 
ley, and the pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Rev. W. L. Jennings, officiated. The 
selection of Scripture used for the funeral ad- 
dress was 2 Timothy 4:7 and8: “I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith,’ etc. Howard Post No. 32, 
G. A. R., conducted their impressive funeral 
ceremonies both at the church and cemetery. 
Chapter No. 24, W. R. C., of which Mrs, Pund is 
an honored member, turned out in a body to 
pay a last tribute of respect to a fallen hero. 
His body was borne to the grave by his four 
grandsons, where be will rest tillthe resurrec- 
tion morn. 

Martin Pond is survived by his wife, his 
three eons— Edmund, of Needham, Mass., 
Frank andjWilliam, of Lunenburg — and three 
daugkters — Mrs. Viola Pierce, of Lancaster, 
N. H., Mrs. Carrie Nichols, of Lunenburg, Vt., 
and Mrs. Nellie Clark, of Chicago, Lil. ; alsoby a 
pumber of grandchildren, all of whom have 
the sincere sympathy of their townspeople. 

C. W. KELLEY. 


Pearce. — Frederick P. Pearce was born in 
Rehoboth, Mass., Dec. 20, 1820, and died at his 
residence, 61 Arlington Ave., Providence, R. L., 
May 1, 1905. 

Mr. Pearce was the son of Daniel and Susan 
R. Pearce, old residents of Rehoboth. He 
worked on his father’s farm and attended the 
village school until eighteen years of age, when 
he came to Providence and served his appren- 
ticeship to the trade of carriage-making. After- 
ward he formed the firm of F. P. Pearce & Com- 
pany, his brother, Dexter D. Pearce, being the 
junior member of tbe firm, in which business 
he continued until four years ago. In his long 
and successful business life ne gained and main- 
tained the confidence, respect, and high esteem 
of all who knew bim. 

ln 18483 he was married to Miss Mary Bentley, 
of Providence, R. I. Uf this union three chil- 
drea were born, of wkom .only one is living — 
Mrs. A.M. Baker. Mrs. Pearce died in 1851, and 
in 1852 he was married, to Miss Olivia Ovitt, of 
Providence, R. l., who died in 1876. Two chil- 
dren were born to them — Mr. Charles L. Pearce 
and Mrs. B. B. Nickerson. In 1877 he marr‘ed 
Mrs. Mary W. (Stewart) Hawkias, who sur- 
vives bim. 

Mr. Pearce was converted when he was but 
fifteen years old, and attended the Baptist 
Church in his native town. Shortly after he 
came to the city of Providence, was attracted 
to the old Power Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, joined it, and never ‘ost his early love 
and zeal. For more than fifty years he had 
been a member of the boara of trustees anda 
steward, and at various periods served in other 
offices of the two churcnes (Power and Hope 
Streets), discharging the duties of sach position 
with great satisfaction. In his home he was 
cheerful and affectionate. He was especially 
considerate and friendly to the poor. In poli- 
tics he was a stanch Probibitionist, and a bitter 
enemy of the saloons to the last. He enjoyed 
the worship of God’s house, was rarely absent, 
and often participated in the sociai and reli- 
gious meetings with true devotion and enthusi- 
asm. Loyalty to his churcao and faithfulness to 
the duties of religion, both in public and pri- 
vate, marked the course of his Christian lise. 
He always possessed a clear religious experi- 
ence and a bright hope of heaven. When it 
became apparent that he must die, be was calia 
and resigned, and said to bis pastor and dear 
ones: ‘1 am weak in body, but 1 am strong in 
the Lord.” When his end came, he passed 
away as quietly and peacefully as a child going 
to sleep in its loving mother’s arms. 

His funeral took place in the Hope Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and was con- 
ducted by his pastor, the writer, assisted py 
Revs. H. D. Robinson and Rennetts C. Miller, 
both former pastors and friends of the deceased 
and family. He rests in peace in his native 
town in sight of the house in which he was 
born and lived his boyhood days. 

A. W.C. ANDERSON. 
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Willard. — Mrs. Roxanna Willard was born in 
Sanford, Maine, Nov. 5, 1820, and died in the 
town of her birth, March 30, 1905. 

Maine was set off trom Massachusetts the 
year she was born, and becume a separate 
State. Mrs. Willard began to teach scboo!l when 
but seventeen,years old, and continued in tha! 
occupation until she was married. Her maiden 
name was Willard, and she married Joseph FE. 
Willard, of Alfred, of an entirely different fam 
ily, Jan. 3, 1855. He died, March 21, 1877. 

She was converted more than forty years 
ago, and united with the Methodist Episcopa! 
Church of Alfred. She was transferred tothe 
Methodist Church in Sanford, July 9, 1891, and 
nas continued a member of the same until re- 
moved to the church triumphant. She was a 
constant attendant until age and falling health 
made it impossibie for her to go. 

She is survived by two brothers — Otis and 
Hosea —and two sisters— Mrs. Mark Allen 
and Mrs. E. K. Bennett — all of Sanford. 

ALEX. HAMILTON. 


PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 
The Vast Field of Southern Asia 


Sunday, June 25 
REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. D. 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 








June 19. Why undertake missions? Matt. 28: 
18 20, 


June 20, Why mission study? Isa. 34: 16, 17. 
June 21. Why we pray. 2 Thess, 3: 15. 

June 22. Why we give. 1 Chron. 29: 913 
June 23. Why we send. Rom. 10: 10-15, 

June 24, The missionary motive. 2 Cor, 5: L1- 


15. 

June 25. Topic—The Vast Field of Southern 
Asia, Mal. 1:11; Matt. 8:11; 
John 10: 16, 


Survey and Consummation 


1. “Other sheep I have’’ (John 10: 16). 
Christ’s vision had wonderful breadth. 
He saw beyond the little flock which then 
formed His special fold. So must we look 
beyond those of our own Chriatian borders 
and have solicitude tor all whom Christ 
died to save. 


2. “I must bring” (v. 16). As Christ 
feels a personal interest in those outside 
the told, so must His follower. Personal 
daty cannot be delegated to another. If 
He felt ana manifested a practical care for 
all, so should each one of us. 


3. “They shall hear My voice”’ (v. 16). 
This is being fulfilled today more widely 
than ever before. This is our encourage- 
ment. No misgivings should dampen our 
ardor. Multitudes of heathen are eager to 
hear the Divine Snepherd’s voice. 


4. “One fold and one Shepherd ”’ (v. 16). 
How? Through the great Shepherd’s in- 
fluence upon those who have heeded His 
voice as they go speaking oft Him. 
When? Very soon after all Christians 
catch His missionary spirit and really re- 











The Finest 
Toilet Soap 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap will out- 
wear two or three cakes of 
ordinary ‘“‘highly perfumed” 
soaps. It sweetens and beauti- 
fies the skin and contains 
enough pure sulphur to make it 
a specific for skin diseases. 
Refuse any substitute for 


Glenn’s 
SulphurSoap 


2sc. a cake at all drug stores or mailed 
for 30c. by The Charles N. Crittenton 
Co., 115 Fulton Street, New York. 
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produce His lite of ministering, unselfish- 
ly, to the world’s need. How grand the 
conception ot “ one fold’’ for all races !” 


An Equation 


4 part of the “one fold ” is the vast field 
here designated. It includes: 


India, with its teeming multitudes. It 
contains one-fifth of the world’s population. 
Tbe inbabitants are bright, belonging to the 
Aryan division of the human family. like our- 
selves. Many of them are natural logicians 
and keen metaphysicians, It is a country of 
extremes. Some fairly rollin wealth and lux- 
ury; other tens of millions never lie down at 
night without Knowing the pangs of hunger. 
Rich, poor, intelligent, ignorant, clear in spirit- 
ual vision, grossly superstitious, are the people 
of India. Among them, however, Christianity 
bas made marvelous progress in the past thirty 
years. 

Burma. This land suggests a revered 
name in missionary annale—that of Adoni- 
ram Judson. His conversion, his choice of a 
field, his trials, his noble wives (having bern 
married three times), his marvelous trust in 
God, his prolonged discouragements, his final 
victories, make up an intensely iateresting bi- 
ography. The Baptists deserve credit for open- 
ing this fine field. So intelligent are the people 
that only about thirty per cent. are unable to 
read. Our mission here is only about four 
years old, but advances with encouraging ra- 
pidity. 

3. Bengal. This includes two provinces of 
India, with a population equal to that of our 
republic. Our work here is new, but progresses 
very encouragingly. 

i, Malaysia. It is a watery field, embracing 
a peninsula and numerous islands, among 
them the much-discussed Philippines. For 
the development of this vast work much credit 
is due Bishop Oldbam. Java and Borpeo are 
two of the best Enown and most thickly pop- 
ulated of the islands, 

5. The Philippines werit special mention by 
reason of their being part of our own domain, 
and also because of the almost unparalleled 
growth of Christian evangelism there. Perhaps 
nowhere on earth is the Gospel more eagerly 
sought and accepted than in our new posses- 
sicnson the other side of the p'anet. 


The foregoing divisions ¢qual this truly 
vast field of Southern Asia. Next year is 
to beobserved, with impressive ceremonies, 
the semi-centennial of the founding ot 
our missions there by Dr. Wm. Butler in 
1856. 

Unseen Power 

Some time since, the scientific world was as- 
tounded at Mr. Edison’s discovery of a method 
by which low-grade iron could be saved to com- 
merce. An immense magnet was used to draw 
apparently insignificant particles of ore outof 


the rock, clean and whole. From the East and 
the West many are coming, drawn by the ma- 
estic Magnet, Jesus Christ (Matt. 8: 11). 


** Out of the shadow of night 
The world rolls into light, 
It is daybreak everywhere,” 


Norwich, Conn. 


OFFICIAL EXCURSION T0 
DENVER 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION, JULY 6-9 


A special pamphlet has been printed that 
gives complete information. This will be 
mailed to anybody desiring it upon applica- 
tion to 


LEON L. DORR, Gen’! Sec. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Or G, B. MARSTERS, 
298 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
This historic school with modern equipment 
and special methods opens 89th year Sept. 13, 
1905. Applications now being received. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
TUITION AND FURNISHED ROOMS FREE 


Lectures on Special Topics in Theology and 
Pastoral Work every term. Particular at- 
tention given to the Theory and Practice of 
Sacred Oratory and Music. Fall term com- 
mences Sept.22 Winter term, first Tuesday in 
January. For all special inform»tion address 


President HENRY A. BUTTZ, Ma@ison, N. J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metrovolitan Advantages ot 
Every Kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C, W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
Schoo! of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosopbical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bownez, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 














DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 
Announcement tor 1905-’06 Now Ready. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
bRIDGEWATER, [IASS. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college 
graduates and teachers of experience. First- 
class gvmnasium. Entrance examinations, 
June 29-30, Sept. 12-13 Address 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Me. 


Offers three Four-year College Preparatory 
Courses. Courses in Business, Elocution and 
Music are also given. 

The buildings are equipped with heating 
plants, bath-rooms, and electric lights. 

The faculty is recognized as one of the strong- 
est In the State ; it hasin its membership five 
college graduates, 

Spring term opens March 28, 1905. 


Ss. A. BENDER, President. 








FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco. Los An 
geles. Manual free. Evresxrt O. Fisk & Co. 


Tilton, N. H. 

Spring term now open ; applications being 
received for fall term opening in 
September, 1905. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal adva. 

An increasing endowment makes lov 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fins 
buildings and situation. Three hours fron 
Boston. $109 Pie for limited number. Seu: 
for catalogue (men foning ZIon’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal 








METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


EATON & MAINS, Publishing Agents. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
PRINCESS SUKEY 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 


The story of a pigeon, and the story of a 
homeless girl and a score of unique char- 
acters whose acts and thoughts are cley- 
erly wrought into a beautiful story. 


12mo. Cloth. $125, net; by mail, $1.40 
ee. e 


TOLD IN THE GARDENS OF ARABY 


By MRs. I1ZORA CHANDLER 
and MIss MARY W. MONTGOMERY. 


This book will prove a delight to old and young. 
It is clean, yet thrilling, and has the tr 
Oriental atmosphere. One in reading it 
must feel approach to those people of the 
Great East,and gain added knowledge o 
their life and c aracter. The work of nut- 
ting into English has been done conamore. 
It seems to he that of a single mind. 


12mo, Cloth, 75c.; by mail, 83c. 








New England Depository 
Chas. R. Magee, Manager 


36 Bromfield St., Boston 








MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


College Preparatory, Business, Art, Oratory. 
Music jepartment the best in northern New 
England. $200 per year. Many students reduce 
their expenses to less than $100. For particulars 
address the Principal, 


REV. E. A. BISHOP 
Montpelier, Vt. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Kent's Hill, Vaine 
Fali term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 
College Preparatory, Seminary, Normal, Art, 
Music and Business Courses. Fine buildings, 
healthy location, two hours from Portland, and 


six hours from Boston. Write for catalogue, 
and menticn this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-Schoo!l for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special! Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for — people who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere at a 
moderate expense. 

Spring term begins March 28, 1905. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Princlpai 
EAST GREENWICH, BR. I. 











Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass 


(Zen miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburbas 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; out 
door games in ample, shaded grounds; best equipped 
gymnasium and swimming pool under careful h nic 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics ada to 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properly 
chaperoned to the best Musical and Literary entertain- 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application, 
or piace on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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It was the first school of 
curriculum. 


valuable to students in these branches. 


the school work. 





studying the principles of Applied Housekeeping. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


N planning a system of education for young ladies, with the view of fitting them for the greatest usetulness in life, the 
idea was conceived at Lasell of co-ordinating and relieving the purely intellectual work with a practical training in the art 
of home management and its related subjects. 


high literary grade to introduce courses 


The results were so gratifying as to lead to the equipment of Experiment Hall, specially fitted for the purpose of 
Here the pupils who are prepared for it, for a short time each, do the 
actual work oi cooking, marketing, arranging menus, and attend to all the aftairs of a well-arranged household. 
Courses are arranged also in sewing, dressmaking and millinery ; they are conducted on a similarly practical basis, and 
equip the student with a thorough elementary knowledge of the subjects. 
Its proximity to Boston makes it especially strong in Music and Art courses, and the Boston environment is especially 


Unusual advantages are offered in the Organ department. A fine three-manual pipe 
organ has just been installed, and the teaching is done by one of the best of Boston organists. 


Specialists preside in all branches, and the school is kept purposely small in number of stadents to insure the best 
individual results and a true home atmosphere. 


Everything that a beautiful suburban location can offer for health, comfort and pleasure is secured at Auburndale — and 
Boston’s wealth of educational advantages and historic interests but ten miles distant ! 


Lasell is well worth investigating. Many parents have written strong commendatory letters on the unusual quality of 


For catalogue and intormation address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


in Domestic Science into the regular 
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Deaconess Aid Society 


The * May Reception,” Wednesday afternoon, 
May 31, was one of the many interesting and 
pleasant gatherings of the New Engiand Dea- 
coness Aid Society. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. M 
Flanders very generously opened their beauti- 
ful home situated on the shore of Crystal Lake, 
Newton Centre, for the entertainment of the 
ladies of this society and their friends. Many 
avalled themselves of the privilege and came 
from Newton, Brookline, Boston, Dorchester, 
Roxbury, Malden, Everett, Winthrop, Wal- 
tham, Watertown, Lexington, and Medford. It 
Was alxo gratifying to meet several who bad 
never been present at any previous gather- 
ing of the society. 

Mrs, Samuel T. Emery, of Newton Centre, 
had charge of the arrangements, and after Mrs 
Flanders had greeted the guests, she gracefully 
announced the afternoon’s program, which was 
both entertaining and instructive. Mrs. Lewis 
R. Speare, of Newton Centre, soprano, sang ; 
Miss Freeman, one of the deaconesses, read a 
a@ paper which gave much valuable information 
about the deaconess work ; Rev. Geo. 8. Butters, 
D. D., spoke of his instructing at the Training 
Schoo) and how much need there was of more 
girls for the work ; Mrs. Patterson, of Everett, 
the Yociety’s president, mentioned the Deacon- 
ess Hospital Bazar, in aid of the ner Hospital, 
to be held Nov. 7,8,9 and 10, in Paul Revere 
Hall, Mechanics Building; and Mr. Theodore 
Hildreth, corresponding secretary of the N. E. 
D. Association, made interesting remarks. It 
was a great pleasure to have Miss Freeman, 
Rev. Dr. Butters, and Mr. Hildreth with us, also 
Rev. Dr. Mansfield and Mr. Heury D. Degen, 
treasurer of the N. E. D. Association. 

A pleasant feature of the afternoon was the 
reception, when in the receiving line were 
Miss Freeman, Mrs, Patterson, Mrs. K. J. C, 
Mann, of Medford, the new vice-president of 














the Society, iMrs, J. 8. Crouss, of Dorchester, 
vice-president of Dorchester district, Mrs. W. 
A. Hodgdon, of Maiden, vice-president of Wo- 
burn district, Mrs, R. W. Ford, of Maiden, vice- 
president of Lynn district, and several dele- 
gates from the churches. The ladies were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Kmery, Mrs. Herbert E. Noble, 
and Miss Adelaide Slack, of Malden. Follow- 
ing this, refreshments were served with the 
pleasant socia) hour, and then came the depar. 
ture of the guests, which was marked with ex- 
pressions of appreci:tion to Mrs. Flanders for 
her gracious hospitality. 

It is pleasant to Know that the interest in this 
grand cause is extending, that hearts are being 
touched and opened to the great need of a hos- 
pital under Christian influence and to the ben- 
efit of the tender ministrations of the “ dea- 
coness.”" , 

ADELAIDE SLACK, 
Cor. Sec. N. E. Deaconess Aid Society. 





Toronto Sunday-school Convention 


The International Association ‘!ncludes i53,- 
000 Sunday-schools and a constituency of l4,- 
000 000; and 67 States, Provinces and Territories 
in North America, with Mexico, Cuba and Cen- 
tral America, will send to Toronto, June 23 27, 
2,100 delegates and several thousand visitors, 64 
delegates and scores of visitors representing 
Massachusetts. 

This convention meets once in three years for 
conference, fellowship, information and inspi- 
ration, The general topic will be, “ Winning a 
Generation,” when the importance of work 
among the children will be emphasized. The 
local committee, of which Hon. Justice J. J. 
Maclaren of the Ontario Court of Appeals is 
chairman, is preparing to give the visitors 
the very best entertaiament possible. The in- 
ternational uniform leason committee, of 
which Rev. Dr. John Potts, of Toronto, is 
chairman, and Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D. D., of 
New York, \s secretary, will hold a special ses- 


+ stom to discuss the needs of nearly 25.000,000 


Sunday-school members who use the lessons 
they select. Six of the largest churches and 
Messey Hal! will be occupied by the conven- 
tion. Thewmass meeting for children on Satur- 





day afternoon, numbering from 10,000 to 12,000, 
will be a prominent feature of the convention. 
Previous to the sessions of the convention, 


several related organizations will meet for con- 
sultation — the International Lastitute for Sun- 
day-school beng «fi ; the Editorial Associa- 
tion, composed of the editors of the Sunday- 
school papers, journals and megeriae ana 
the committee on Kducat of which Prot. H 
M. Hamill, D. D.. ). Nash n., is chairman. 
Ri are et opportunity any who desire to 
atten 


t es by lying 
meron to |W WwW. W. Main, 701 Tremont 


Temple, Boston, where tickets m 44 secured 
for the special train leaving South Station, Bos- 
ton, Thursday, June 22, at 2 30 Pp. M., for $12.40 tor 
the round trip, including Niagara Falls. Sleep- 
ing and diain 


reasonable rates. The time for return may be 
extended by the payment of a small fee, On 
account of ee prominent position given the 
Methodist s ~~ on the p m, @ large at- 
tendance representatives m Methodist 
Sunday schools is anticipated. 


VBRMONT FOR VACATIONS 


Many Delightful Resting Places Among the 
Green Hills 


Summer time is here, and the vacation ques- 
tion is uppermost in the minds of all who be- 
lieve in the yearly respite from the cares of 
business and homekeeping. Persons who are 
wise wili consider the claims of all the various 
regions which invite the summer visitor, and 
in 20 doing they cannot fail to become aware of 
the fact that Vermont offers unequaled induce- 
ments to those who love the country and the 
outdoor life which is becoming so popular. The 
Central Vermont Railway bas issued this year 
a beautifully illustrated handbook of the de- 
lightful summer country reached by the Green 
Mountains ruute. This is something that every 
family should see before making any definite 
plans forthe summer. It describes the charms 
of the villages nestling among the green bills, 
the famous Winooski Valley with its comfort- 
able farms, Lake Champlain's picturesqué 
islands and shores, and the resorts in the Green 
Mountains where pure air and magnificent 
views are yearly attracting thousands from the 
close and crowded cities. This book is sent for 
six cents in stamps enclosed to T. H. Hanley: 
Central Vermont Railway, 990 Washington %t. 
Boston. 








